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A portion of SPEECH Monocrapus is devoted to the publication of articles based 
on original research, representing the various areas of specialization and _tech- 
niques of investigation included in the field of speech. 


These reports should be given in enough detail to permit the reader to know 
how the author carried out his investigation and how he arrived at his con- 
clusions. Sources of evidence, conditions of observations, methods of gathering data, 
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analysis of data, conclusions. While the inclusion of the data is essential, it 
should be presented concisely. Tables should be on separate pages. If statistical 
methods are employed, they should be named, but they need not be described if 
they are standard, or are adequately explained in some source to which the author 
can refer. 


Articles in SPEECH MONOGRAPHS vary considerably in length. Short ones will 
be considered by the Editorial Board when they represent investigations the nature 
or scope of which permits a brief report without omitting essential details. Authors 
preparing reports of major studies involving extensive data and/or analysis, and 
anticipating that their material will exceed 8,000 words, should write to the 
Editor, inquiring about the availability of space and giving an estimate of the prob- 
able length of the material. 
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submitting them for publication. When manuscripts are based on dissertations, 
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in the upper right-hand corner of the first page. Titles should be typed in full 
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typed on separate sheets following the last page of the manuscript. They should 
be double spaced, with triple spacing between items. Authors should retain a 
duplicate manuscript, and should send a carbon copy to the editor along with 
the original. The original copy should be on heavy bond paper. 


All manuscripts must conform to the MLA Style Sheet, a copy of which can 
be secured from the Treasurer, Modern Language Association, 100 Washington 
Square East, New York 3, New York. Price: 25, cents. 


Manuscripts will be read by the Editor and members of the Editorial Board 
before a final decision is made. Accepted manuscripts will be published in ap- 
proximately the order of their acceptance. The deadline for submitting fina] re- 
vision of accepted manuscripts is two months before date of issue. Publication 
dates are March, June, August, and November. Contributors should keep the 
Editor informed of any changes in address. 


Reprint order blanks are sent to authors; orders should be placed at once with 
the Artcraft Press, Columbia, Missouri. Reprints cannot be secured later. 


Manuscripts should be sent to Howard Gilkinson, Editor of SPEECH MONOGRAPHS, 
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DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN 
WORK IN PROGRESS, 195 


SPEECH: 
7 


J. JEFFERY AUER 
University of Virginia 


HIS compilation includes 193 new 
© Meas in progress as reported 
by 24 departments of speech, speech and 
drama, and drama. Other dissertations 
which still be in progress, if re- 
ported previously, are not listed here. 
Seekers of trends will note that the total 


may 


number of new dissertations reported 
here exceeds the average for the past 
three years by 24 per cent, but that the 
rank order of the three largest categories 
has remained over the same 
period. By rank, total number, and per- 
centage, 


constant 


these dissertations are distrib- 
uted in categories as follows: 


1. Public Address (60) 31% 
2. Theatre (50) 26% 
3. Speech and Hearing 
Disorders (25) 138% 
4. Fundamentals of Speech .. (24) 12% 
5. Radio and Television (17) 9% 
6. Speech Education (13) 7% 
7. Interpretation (4) 2% 
Dissertations are indexed by the first 


principal word in the title, except that 
proper names are used in indexing the 
sub-categories “Orators”’ “Play- 
wrights.”’ title is the 
name of the researcher and the institu- 


and 
Following each 


tion where he is a candidate. The ap- 
proximate date of completion, if re- 
ported, concludes each entry. 


| Beginning in 1951, these reports have been 
published annually in Speech Monographs. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH 


Content and Composition 


An experimental study of listeners’ evalua- 
tions of speech content as compared with de- 
livery. James Harvey Jackson, U 
~California, 


. of Southern 


1957- 


Critical Thinking 

The effect of intercollegiate debating on 
critical thinking ability. Ted R. Jackson, U. of 
Wisconsin, 1958. 

An experimental study of the relationship 
between critical thinking ability the in- 
fluence of frame of reference on retention and 
rationalization by the listener. Erhart Schinske, 
U. of Minnesota, 1957. 


and 


Emotive Language Effects 


Experimental study of the effects of emo- 


tionally critical words upon auditory percep- 
tion. Edmund Nuttall, U. of Southern Califor- 
nia, 1957- 


An experimental study of the relationship be- 
tween the emotional content of speech and 
speech disturbance produced under conditions 


of delayed auditory feedback. Ernest LeRoy 
Boyer, U. of Southern California, 1957. 
Fluency 


An experimental study of the effect of re- 
pressed interests upon the quantity of verbal 
output. Jeanne H. Burdick, U. 
California, 1958. 


of Southern 


An experimental study of the effect of verbal 
fluency on audience persuasion. Norman Ells- 
worth Leer, U. 


of Southern California, 1959. 


Phonetics and Dialect 
Effects 


transmission of 


Studies 
of selected 
the 


phonetic aspects in the 


Spanish language. Cruz 
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Aurelia Cancel Ferrer Hardigree, Ohio State U., 
1957- 

A descriptive comparison of speech patterns 
of Negro and white children. Madge B. Hibler, 
U. of Southern California, 1959 

Negro dialect in the writings of Irwin Rus- 
sell. Hollis Todd, Louisiana State U. 


Stage Fright 

An experimental comparison of the speak- 
ing effectiveness of college students with their 
attitudes imminent 
Carolyn R. Winger, U. 
1958. 

An experimental comparison of three class- 
room approaches to the 
fright, stage 
as a problem for the speech clinic. Jay W. 


toward speech situations. 


of Southern California, 


problem of stage 


with a consideration of fright 
Sandera, U. of Missouri, 1957 

An experimental study of a subjective in- 
ventory of stage fright. John William Wills, U. 


of Southern California, 1958. 


Tests 


A correlation and regression analysis of the 
relation of PRCS scores to several psychometric 
test scores and a measure of speech experience. 
Theodore Clevenger, Jr., Florida State U., 1957. 

A validated battery of tests of speaking and 
listening ability. John R. Cochran, U. of Utah, 
1957- 

Vocabulary 


An experimental study of the effects of a 
small audience on the word association of nor- 
mal speakers. Robert W. Gillen, U. of Southern 
California, 1958. 

A study of the working vocabulary of speech 
students. William L. Ristow, U. of Wisconsin, 
1957- 

Voice Science 


The effects of frequency-modulated instan- 
taneous side-tone on vocal pitch characteristics 
of normal speakers. Norton B. Young, Purdue 
U., 1957. 

Electromyographic study of respiration in 
relation to syllabication. Michael Hoshiko, Pur- 
due U., 1957. 

A psychophysical study of the formants of 
voiced consonants. Anthony Holbrook, U. of 
Illinois, 1958. 

A study of the concepts of voice production 
said to modify quality in speech and singing. 
Verne Ahlberg, Columbia U., 1959. 

Time sampling and reiteration of speech 
signals. Donald J. Sharf, U. of Michigan, 1958. 

Vocal _ characteristics of senior 
Edward D. Mysak, Purdue U., 1957. 


citizens. 


X-ray study of rib action in breathing for 
speech and in rest breathing 
Northwestern U., 1957. 


James Shanks 


PuBLic ADDRESS 


Communication 


An analysis and evaluation of selected bar 
riers to effective communication. J. Buckminster 


Ranney, 


Ohio State U., 1957 

An analysis of communication problems and 
activities of the industrial union. James P. Dee 
Ohio State U., 1957. 

A descriptive study of communication in in- 
dustries of Los Angeles County. Irvin G. Lewis 
U. of Southern California, 1958 

A study of the forms and ‘ses of oral com- 
munication in a multiple-macagement corpor 
ation. Chester L. Brisley, Wayne State U., 195% 


Discussion 


A descriptive study of problem-solving tech 
niques in certain “real life’’ group discussions 
Arthur J. Fear, U. of Southern California, 1958 

To discover the utilization of the elements of 
inquiry and the elements of advocacy employed 
by “good” and “poor” discussion groups as 
shown by a critical analysis of data collected 
in intercollegiate discussion contests. Thomas 
Jennings Pace, Jr., U. of Denver, 1957. 

The discussion theory of Mary Parker Follett 
and The Inquiry. Richard P. Douthit, Louisiana 
State U. 

An intensified program in group discussion 
involving selected trained student assistants 


Elsie M. Donnelly, Columbia U., 1958. 


Homiletics 


Current theory and practice of church audi 
ence analysis. William D. 
western U., 1958. 

Speech and voice in the Old 
Arthur Lessac, New York U., 1958. 


Thompson, North- 


Testament 


Orators 


An analysis of the public addresses of Gover- 
nor Newton Booth of California. J. T. 
U. of Southern California, 1958. 

The speaking of Rev. G. C. Brewer. Warren 
S. Jones, Wayne State U., 1958. 

Analysis of the oratory of Lord Brougham 
Gordon Caldecott Smith, U. of Utah, 1957. 

A homiletic study of the public addresses of 
Philander Chase. John Weiser, Western Reserve 
U., 1958. 

The oratory of John Philpot Curran. Joseph 
O'Rourke, Jr., U. of Missouri, 1959. 

An analysis of invention in the speeches of 


Daniel, 
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DISSERTATIONS 


Eisenhower and Stevenson in the 1956  presi- 


dential campaign. Donald Springen, State U. 
of Iowa, 1959 

[he persuasive techniques employed _ by 
Benjamin F. Fairless in public speaking. Richard 
M. Baker, Florida State U., 1957. 

[he rhetoric of Charles Fillmore, the found- 
ing father of Unity religion. Rudolph F. Verd- 
erber, U. of Missouri, 1958 

[he intensional-extensional orientation of 
the preaching of Harry Emerson Fosdick. Ray- 
mond William McLaughlin, U. of Denver, 1957. 

The evangelistic speaking of Billy Graham. 
Donald Allen Waite, Purdue U., 1957. 

\ rhetorical 


analvsis of representative 


speeches of Judge Learned Hand. Beatrice 


Schultz, State U. of Iowa, 1959. 

Thomas Heflin. G. 
Allen Yeomans, Louisiana State lt 
Charles 


governor, 


The public speaking of 


Selected Evans Hughes 


Marvy 


speeches of 
York 
Margaret Roberts, Louisiana State U. 


as New 1g06- 1908. 

\ critical study of the speaking of Robert 
Mavnard Hutchins. George Dell, U 
California, 1958. 


of Southern 


of Edgar 
DeWitt Jones. Gordon Zimmerman, U. of Mich- 


gan, 1Q5%. 


A descriptive biographical study 


A study of 
and homiletic theorist. V 


John Henry Jowett as preacher 
Gilbert Beers, North- 
western U., 1958. 

selected 


\ rhetorical study of 


John I 


The public 


speeches of 
State U. of Iowa. 


McNutt. 


Lewis. Frank Alusow 
speaking of Paul V. 
Steven M. Buck, Purdue U., 1957. 


\ rhetorical criticism of the 
ing of Walter 


radio preach- 
A. Maier. Kenneth H. Sulston, 
Northwestern U., 1957. 


John Morley’s speaking on the Irish question. 
Hermann G. Stelzner, U. of Illinois, 1957. 


Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru as an ex- 


ponent of neutralism. Agnes Doody, Penn- 
svivania State U., 1957 

Ihe rhetorical training and practice of the 
Apostle Paul. Wallace Pollock, 


as, 1955. 


Northwestern 


The parliamentary speaking of John Pym, 
1621-1643. Goodwin F 


State U., 


Berquist, Pennsylvania 
1957- 

\ study of the speaking of Walter Reuther 
on matters of public policy. John Sabol, Michi- 


gan. State U., 1959. 


reform in the 
speeches of Eleanor Roosevelt. Eleanor Janice 
Bilsborrow, U. of Denver, 1957. 


The philosophy of social 
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4 commentary on Roosevelt's speeches for 
reorganization of the Supreme Court. Bernard 
Phelps, Ohio State U.. 


4 rhetorical 


1957- 
analysis of the speeches of 
Maria Louise Sanford. Maude S. Shapiro, U. 
of Minnesota, 1958. 

A study of the speaking of Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw. Geraldine FE. Bertovick, Michigan State 
U.. 1959. 

\ critical analysis of ethos as revealed in 
the speaking of Robert Taft and Huey Long. 
Phyllis Justice, U. of Southern California, 1958. 

A critical speechmaking of 
Harry S. Truman. Edward Rogge, U. of Mis- 
souri, 1958 


study of the 


\ study of the published sermons preached 
by John Wesley at Oxford 
Vaughn Whited, U. of Michigan, 1958. 

A study 


University. H. 


of the speaking of Mrs. Ellen G. 
White, church founder and chief exponent of 
Seventh-Day Adventist ministerial practices. 
Horace J. Shaw, Michigan State U., 1958. 


Oratory 


An analysis of selected goth century speeches 
expressing a doctrine of conservatism. George 
Ziegelmueller, Northwestern U., 1959. 
Issues of the War of 1812 as compared in 
contemporary parliamentary papers and debates 
in Congress. Clyde E. Reeves, U. of Illinois, 
1G5%. 

The debate over imperialism. Warren Lash- 
lev, Northwestern U 

The image of Japan in American public ad- 
dress. Leslie R. Kreps, Northwestern U. 

Public address and the desegregation prob- 
lem. Jayme Williams, Ohio State U. 

Pioneer orators of Missouri. Frances Lea 
McCurdy, U. of Missouri, 1957. 

Reconstruction Florida, 


speaking in 1865- 


i868. Kevin Kearney, U. of Florida, 1958. 

The speaking in the Methodist camp meet- 
ing movement in southern New Jersey, 1871- 
1956. Charles Parker, Louisiana State U. 

\ study of the speaking of the national com- 
manders of the 


American Legion, 


Marvin DeBoer, Northwestern U. 


1919-1954. 


4 study of speech making in the Populist 
movement of three southern states. Charles Por- 
terfield, Louisiana State U. 


Rhetoric 


An analysis of the concepts of style in Eng- 


lish rhetorical theory, 1625-1725. Fred Riley 

McMahon, U. of Southern California. 
The concept of the illustration in rhetorical 

theory. Vernon Taylor, Northwestern U. 


A critical edition of Richard Sherry’s Trea- 
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tise of Schemes and Tropes. Herbert W. Hilde- 
brandt, U. 

An experimental study of certain aspects of 
ethical appeal. Ted. W. Benedict, U. of South- 
ern California, 1958. 

An experimental study of some effects of ethos 
in a radio talk. Harold Livingston, U. of South- 
ern California, 1959. 


of Wisconsin, 19538. 


Some aspects of figurative language in oratory. 
Herbert E. Metz, Louisiana State U. 

A study of the origin, development, and rhe- 
torical character of the principles and practices 
of Jesuit education, 1540-1773. John A. St. 
George, S. J., Northwestern U. 

A study of relationships among 
logic, and ethics. Frank T. Benson, l 
nesota, 1958. 


rhetoric, 
), of Min- 


INTERPRETATION 
Materials 


An analysis of the structure of Hart Crane’s 
The Bridge. Anthony Trisolini, Northwestern 
U., 1958. 

An analysis of the themes and structure of 
T. S. Eliot’s Four Quartets. Dorothy 
Northwestern U., 1957. 


Rambo, 


A critical study of selected poems of Edith 
Tilman from the standpoint of oral interpreta- 
tion. James R. L. Linn, U. of Southern Califor- 
nia, 1959. 


Readers 


An analytical-historical study of Mark Twain, 
the oral Robert D. Wallace, U. of 
Southern California, 1957. 


reader. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 
Audience Research 


An investigation of the differences among 
the audiences of several radio stations broad- 
casting to the same population. Mark Munn, 
Ohio State U., 1957. 


Codes and Regulations 


The career of John R. Brinkley as a force 
in shaping the development of legal controls 
on American broadcasting. Ansel Resler, North- 
western U., 1957- 
broadcasters: a study of 
codes of good practice” and their 
application. Jane Noel Magruder, Ohio State U. 
1958. 


Self-regulation by 
broadcasters’ “ 


Educational Broadcasting 

A descriptive study of Frank Baxter's tele- 
vision programs. John L. Healy, U. 
California, 1958. 


of Southern 


History of radio broadcasting at Wayne State 
University. Frank 
1958. 


Bouwsma, U. of Michigan, 

The comparative effectiveness of learning by 
television in the classroom and_ the 
George Edward Steiner, U. 
ifornia, 1958. 


home 
of Southern Cal- 


An investigation of problems encountered by 
instructors in teaching courses for 
credit via open-broadcast television from 1950 


Frank T. 


college 


to 1956. 


1959. 


Lewis, Michigan State U., 


Newscasts 

An experimental study of the ability of lis- 
teners to discriminate between straight news 
and personal opinion in a radio news _ broad- 
cast. David Allen Smith, Florida State U., 1957 

A rhetorical study of the radio anc television 
commentaries of Edward R. Murrow. Russell 
Woolley, Northwestern U., 1957 


Personnel 


Two approaches to the determination of per 
sonal attributes and elements of training needed 
by employees in commercial television stations 


Gale R. Adkins, U. of Texas, 1957. 


Program Types 


Children’s programming. George B. Paxton, 
Jr., U. of Missouri, 1958. 

\ content and stylistic study of the televised 
political conventions of 1952. Gordon Gray, 
Northwestern U., 1957. 

The development of the audience-participa- 
tion program form on American radio and 
television networks. Patrick Errett Welch, Ohio 
State U., 1958. 

The role of radio and television in the broad- 
casting of discussions of controversial issues 
Joseph M. Ripley, II, Ohio State U., 1958. 

A history of the day-time serial in American 
radio and television. R. William Stedman, lt 


of Southern California, 1953. 


Techniques 


The adaptation of styles in acting from the 
stage to radio, television and film. Stuart Chen- 
oweth, Northwestern U., 1957. 

Backgrounds and scene of the Lincoln-Doug- 
las Debates, 1858: factors of immediacy for 
television presentation. Patricia Jordan, U. of 
Illinois, 1957. 


THEATRE 
Acting 
Acting in the medieval religious theatre. Al- 
bert B. Weiner, Yale U., 1958 
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The acting and production style of the Eng- 
lish farce afterpieces, 1730-1780. Bernard Bar- 
row, Yale U., 1957. 

An historical study of concepts of expressive 
action for stage and platform in England, 1506- 
1644. Janet H. Bolton, U. of Southern Califor- 
nia, 1957- 

A history of delivery on the English speaking 
stage. Daniel Scully, Ohio State U., 1957. 

The nature of the contributions to Amer- 
ican theatre art and practice of the system of 
by Constantin Stanislavsky 
and often referred to as the Stanislavsky Sys- 
tem. Christine Edwards, New York U. 


acting as set down 


Presentational acting: its theory and _ prac- 
tice in 18th and :9th century France, England, 
and Germany. Alfred Golding, Columbia U., 
1958 

\ study of famous American actresses. Gaylan 


Collier, U. of Denver, 1957 


Architecture 


theatre 
John A. Hanson, 


Religious elements in the Roman 
building: the theatre-temple 


Princeton U 


Children’s Theatre 


community- 
State 


Organizational procedures for 


sponsored children’s drama. Pat Herget, 


U. of Iowa, 1957 


Costuming 


Biblical 
State U 


costuming Louisiana 


Julia Todd, 
A general historical of costume on 
the New York legitimate 
Janet Loring, State U 


survey 
Stage, 1895-1915. 


of Towa, 1957. 


Criticism 


The critical reception of Sir 
plays in London and 
Wellwarth, U 
The dramatic 


Arthur Wing 
New York. 
of Chicago. 

of H. T. Parker. 
of Michigan, 1958. 


Pinero’s 

George E 
criticism 
Beverly Elise Canning, U 


Dramaturgy, Dramatic Themes and Conventions 


An analysis of contemporary courtroom drama 
by English-speaking playwrights to determine 
its relative importance in modern dramaturgy. 
Thomas R. 

A critique of Spanish theatre from the point 
of view of dramatic action, with illustrative 
translations. William I Cornell U., 


Long. Michigan State U., 1959. 


Oliver, 
1958. 

Dramatic theory in Spain and England in 
the 16th and 17th centuries. Herman C. Hud- 
son, U. of Michigan 

The Lucifer motif in the German and Dutch 


drama of the i6th and 17th centuries. Hugo 
Bekker, U. of Michigan, 1957. 

Neo-classic elements in the European theatre. 
Lloyd J. Lanich, Jr., Yale U. 

New forms in the modern theatre. Seabury 
Quinn, Yale U., 1958. 

Poetic justice in Restoration comedy. Byron 
Sigler, Stanford U., 1958. 

A study of the conventional play, the pageant, 
and the symphonic drama as to their effect 
upon dramatized historical figures. Christian H. 
Moe, Cornell U., 1958. 


Educational Theatre 


An analysis of a thousand best plays for 
college production. Irvine Noble Smith, U. of 
Denver, 1958. 

A descriptive study of high school theatre 
productions by members of the National Thes- 
pian Society in the U. S. Frank J. Wattron, Jr. 
U. of Southern California, 1957. 

A drama program for Maryland county high 
schools. Waters Turpin, Columbia U., 1958. 


History-American 


Maurice Browne and _ the little 
theatre. Bernard Dukore, U. of Illinois, 1957. 

Colorado Mountain theatre: history of the 
theatre at Central City. Jesse Gern, Ohio State 
U., 1958. 

A general historical survey of stage-manage- 
ment and directing on the New York profes- 
sional stage, 1895-1915. James Preston Cochran, 
State U. of Iowa, 1957. 

The history of the theatre in Omaha, Ne- 
braska. Robert O. Wise, Jr., U. 
1960. 


Chicago 


of Missouri, 


A history of theatrical activities in Denver, 
1901-1921. Earle Winters, U. of Denver 1957. 

The influence of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People on the 
commercial and non-commercial theatre in 
America. Leonard Archer, Ohio State U., 1958. 

Steele Mackaye as producer-director. Wade 
Curry, U. of Illinois, 1957. 

James H. McVicker and early theatre in 
Chicago. Jay Ludwig, U. of Illinois, 1957. 

Opera houses of southern Michigan. Don- 
ald Shanower, U. of Michigan, 1959. 

A study of manager Samuel G. Clay in the 
theatrical activities of East Saginaw, 1864-1884. 
Eugene E. Rydahl, State U. of Iowa, 1958. 


Playwrights 

The theatre of Dion Boucicault. Jack Clay, 
Northwestern U., 1958. 

The dramatic works of Mrs. Centlivre. Robert 
Lehrer, Stanford U., 1958. 
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An edition of Sir Robert Howard’s The 
Committee. Edgon Jones, U. of Michigan, 1958. 

Comparative study of Miller, Eliot, Fry, Wil- 
liams. Patricia Petelier, U. of Utah, 1957. 

Dramatic works of Sean O’Casey. Gerard 
Larson, U. of Utah, 1957. 

Critical evaluation of the works of William 
Saroyan. David Walter Morris, U. of Denver, 
1957- 

Aspects of characterization in selected plays 
of George Bernard Shaw. Charles R. Gillespie, 
State U. of Iowa, 1957. 

A study of Bernard Shaw’s use of stage di- 
rections. Omar Paxson, Northwestern U., 1958. 

The plays of Edward Sheldon. Albert M. 
Cohn, Northwestern U., 1957. 


Playwriting 
An original play built on the life and ad- 
ministrative problems of a high school prin- 
cipal. Edward J. Butler, Columbia U. 
Three original three-act plays. James L. 
George. U. of Denver, 1957. 


Television Drama 
An analysis of American television drama. 
Albert William Bluem, Ohio State U., 1958. 
New concepts and principles of dramaturgy 
as developed in television adaptations of stage 
plays. Robert L. Hilliard, Columbia U., 1958. 


Visual Arts 


Historical study of Shakespearean staging, 
1600-1956. Howard M. Banks, U. of Southern 
California, 1959. 

\ study of conscious desire on the part of 
the audience for appropriate film lighting. 
David Thayer, State U. of Iowa, 1958. 

A study of the integration of scenic design 
and directing in the execution of scenery for 
three productions. Curtis L. Pope, State U. of 
Iowa, 1957- 


SPEECH AND HEARING DISORDERS 
A phasia 


A study of some relationships between neuro- 
logic and psychologic techniques in aphasic 
language disorders. Ronald Sherwood Tikofsky. 
U. of Utah, 1957. 


Articulation 


Consistency of error and consistency of type 
of error in children who misarticulate the [r], 
[s]. and [z] sounds. William J. Horean, Penn- 
sylvania State U., 1958. 

The effect of supplementary parental correc- 
tive procedures on public school functional 
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articulatory cases. William Shay, U. of Florida, Schi 
1958. \ 
An investigation to determine the relation oph 
ship between articulatory proficiency and the per 
I. Q. of educable public school children of re- Em 
tarded mental development. Achille  Riello, 195 
New York U., 1958. 
Stu 
Cerebral Palsy 
Speech skills of adult cerebral palsied per stu 
sons. Laurel Schendel, Northwestern U., 1957 U 
} > 
Cleft Palate cor 
The function of cleft palate in the precip tio 
itation and maintenance of defective articula die 
tion. Robert O. Grange. Indiana U., 1959. Ca 
Foreign Accent th 
An experimental investigation of the intel- R. 


ligibility of the speech of Japanese-born stu- 
dents speaking American English. Hal Bargelt, m 
U. of Southern California. 1955 





t¢ 
& 
Hearing 
Auditory threshold variations associated with be 
stimulation by sustained vowels. James C. Tee- st 
garden, Purdue U., 1957 w 
A comparison of the effects of conditioning 
the GSR to pure tones by means of short and te 
long tone-shock intervals on (1) GSR threshold te 
(2) latency of the GSR to tones, (3) strength of 
conditioning. Arnold FE. Aronson, U. of Wis ‘ 
consin, 1957. d 
Fvaluation of follow-up techniques of a com- . 
pulsory hearing test program in public schools, 
John A. Sills, Purdue U., 1957. , 
The relationship of the stimulus and the re- 
sponse in GSR _ conditioning, exploring the ‘ 
Hullian hypothesis of “Stimulus Intensity | 
Dynamism” and the “Law of Initial Values” 
using normal hearing adults with various con- 


ditions and levels of shock tone for condition- 
ing and tone for extinction purposes. Ear] Har- 
ris Nober, Ohio State U.. 1957. 

Temporary threshold shift as a function of 
repeated insult by high intensity tones. Ver- 
non C. Bragg, Northwestern U., 1957. 

A study of the psychological effect of severe 
hearing impairment. Elmo Knight, Syracuse U., 


1957- 
Neurological Damage 


An investigation of auditory perception of 
persons with central neurological damage. Rich- 
ard A. Winchester, U. of Southern California, 


1957- 
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DISSERTATIONS 


Schizophrenic Speech 

4 comparison of the oral language of schiz- 
ophrenics before and after topectomy, over a 
period of ten months and with a control series. 
Heller, U. of Wisconsin, 


Emma May Testai 


1957- 


Stuttering 

The expectancy adaptation phenomenon in 
stuttering. Maryann Peins, Pennsylvania State 
U., 1957. 

An experimental study of go male stutterers 
comparing word association produced in isola- 
tion with those obtained before a small au- 
dience. Marjorie Lumpkin, U. of Southern 
California, 1958. 

An experimental study of needs expressed by 
the perceptual defense of stuiterers. Rolland 
R. Reeve, U. 


An experimental study of overt and covert 


of Southern California, 1958. 


maternal rejection in the development of stut- 
Donald B. Kinstler, U. 
California, 1958. 


tering. of Southern 
\n experimental study of the relationship 


between the self-concepts of children who 
stutter and children who do not. Gerald Red- 


wine, U. of Southern California, 1958. 


An historical study of the theories of stut- 
tering and their relation to therapy for stut- 
tering. Dorothea F. Sulivan, New York U., 1958. 
An investigation of agreement on some var- 


iables of stuttering phenomena among chil- 


dren 10 to 17 vears of age. Elliott J. Schaffer, 
Syracuse U., 1958. 


Testing and Diagnosis 

Nature of variations in articulation responses 
as a function of precipitants and determiners of 
prognosis. Katherine Snow, Indiana U., 1959. 

The reliability of the electrolunge in testing 
laterality. David Rutherford, Northwestern U., 
1957- 

Social acceptability of individuals with de- 
fective and non-defective speech as measured 
by direct and indirect sociometric techniques. 
Lear Lee Ashmore, U. of Wisconsin, 1958. 


SPEFCH EDUCATION 
Administration 


The development of a handbook of organiza- 


administrative 


tional and procedures for 
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teachers of speech correction in New York. John 
E. Lent, New York U., 1957. 

The use of the speech arts in promoting ele- 
mentary, secondary and higher education. David 
Hyatt, Columbia U., 1958. 


History 

Activities of the Wisconsin High School Fo- 
rensic Association, 1946-1957. Mary Elizabeth 
Thompson, Northwestern U., 1957. 


A history of the Northern Oratorical League. 
Caryl Ann Turner, State U. of Iowa, 1958. 

A history of the teaching of broadcasting in 
American colleges and universities. E. Franck 
Lee, U. of Southern California, 1958. 

A study of the development of speech train- 
ing at the University of Southern California. 
Earl W. Priddy, U. of 


1955. 


Southern California, 


Homiletics 

Concepts and theories of speech education in 
Catholic homiletics in the United States. Joseph 
M. Connors, Northwestern U., 1958. 


Methods 


An experimental study of the beginning 
speech assignment pattern in the basic course. 


Edwin A. Hollatz, Northwestern U., 1959. 


An experimental study of selected methods 


of criticism used by teachers in the speech 


classroom. Jarold E. Goodman, Michigan State 
U., 1959. 

A study of speech correction techniques in 
the public schools of California. Jesse Jackson 
Thompson, U. of Southern California, 1957. 


Surveys 

An investigation of the status of speech edu- 
cation in the public junior and senior high 
schools of Texas with special reference to the 
speech activities program. Lee Bruce Roach, 
UL. of 

A study 
schools with recommended plans and equip- 


ment for the physical plant. Lawrence S. Jen- 


Texas, 1957. 


of speech facilities for secondary 


ness, Northwestern U., 1959. 


Training 

A study of the experimental needs of teach- 
ers of speech and drama in secondary schools. 
Tristum Holland, State U. of Iowa. 
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I. Fundamentals of Speech 


Adler, Sol, “A Study of Number-Telling 
Methods in Communication,” Ohio State 
U. 


Different methods of telling numbers con- 
taining one, two, three, and four digits were 
investigated in relation to intelligibility values 
for American listeners. Speakers were equally 
distributed among male and female represent- 
atives of the major American dialects (Gen- 
eral American, Eastern, and Southern) and 
foreign nationals of English, 
Spanish origin. 


French, and 


When Americans transmitted to Americans 
during adverse listening conditions, the fol- 
lowing pronunciations were statistically supe- 
rior: (0) ze-ro, (1) uh-wun, (3) th-r-ee, (6) six, 
sixer, suh-six, (7) sev-ven. Those pronunciations 
which showed no differences were (2) too, tuh- 
hoo, tuh-too, (4) four, fo-wer, fuh-four, (5) fi- 
i-iv, five, fi-yiv, fife, fuh-five, fiver, (8) ait, aiter, 
a-ait, (9) nine, ni-yen, nyner, nuh-nine. 

When foreigners transmitted to Americans 
during adverse listening conditions, the fol- 
lowing pronunciations were statistically superi- 
or: (0) ze-ro, zero, (2) too, tuh-too, (4) four, 
(5) fi-i-tv, five, (6) six, sixer, (8) ait, a-ait. Those 
pronunciations which showed no differences 
were (1) wun, wuner, uh-wun, wuh-wun, (3) 
th-r-ee, thuh-ree, three, tree, thuh-three, (7) 
sev-ven, seven, suh-seven, (g) nine, ni-yen, nyner, 
nuh-nine. 

In numbers containing two digits, single digit- 
telling (one-two) is more effective than the 
group digit-telling (twelve) method. 

In numbers containing three digits, single 
digit-telling (one-two-three) is statistically su- 
perior to group digit-telling (one-twenty three, 
twelve-three, and one hundred twenty three) 
methods. (Because of the use of the hyphen to 
signify grouping, the ordinary rules for hy- 
phenating numbers have not been adhered to). 

In numbers containing four digits, single 
digit-telling is statistically superior to group 


*Unless otherwise indicated, the theses ab- 
stracted were submitted for Ph.D. degrees in 
the calendar year 1956. Where no abstracter’s 
name appears the abstract was prepared by 
the author of the thesis. 


digit-telling (twelve-thirty four, twelve hundred 
thirty four, one thousand two hundred thirty 
four) and combination digit-telling (one-two 
thirty four, twelve-three-four) methods. 

Per cent intelligibility values of the various 
speakers in respect to nationality, dialect, and 
sex are discussed within the limits imposed by 
the study. 


Alluisi, Mary Boyle, “The Relationship Be- 
tween Vocal Characteristics in Oral Read- 
ing and the Relative Information of Se- 
lected Phrases,” Ohio State U. 


Voice recordings of a minute in duration 
were made by 50 randomly selected students 
from elementary classes in speech, and by two 
trained speakers. The recordings were then 
presented to 10 judges who rated the speakers. 
The two highest and the two lowest rated 
male readers were selected to make recordings 
of two reading passages. These two passages 
differed in difficulty level as measured with a 
readability formula. 

From each of the two selections, a word 
sample of about 10 per cent was graphically 
portrayed by a visible speech technique, and 
these representations were used in making 
measurements of key, range, and duration pat- 
terns. The sound intensity levels of the word 
samples were also measured by means of a 
power-level recorder; measurements were made 
of average syllabic speech power and of the 
total speech power per syllable in all the 
sampled phrases. 

In addition, an index of information was re- 
ported for each of the phrases. The index of 
information for a phrase was the average num- 
ber of incorrect letter predictions per syllable 
made by 10 people who predicted the phrases 
letter by letter. This index was assumed to be 
directly proportional to the relative information. 
Finally, the measures of key, range, duration, 
and speech power were related to the relative 
information of the various phrases by statis- 
tical techniques. 

The mean index of information for the 
phrases sampled from the difficult passage was 
significantly greater than the mean of the 
phrases from the easy passage. This suggests 
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that readability as measured by a readability 
formula may be directly related to the rel- 
ative information as measured with a letter- 
prediction technique. 

Coefficients of correlation were obtained be- 
tween the index of information and the various 
measures of vocal characteristics. These indi- 
cated that there is probably a negative relaticn 
between the total frequency range used in orally 
reading a phrase and the relative information 
of the phrase. Furthermore, there is probably 
a positive relation between the average syllabic 
speech power used in orally reading a phrase 
and the relative information of the phrase, 
as well as between the total speech power per 
syllable and the relative information. 

All four Ss showed greater variability in the 
average frequency range used in the phrases of 
the easy passage than in those of the difficult 
passage. 

Finally, the two measures of speech power 
were found to be positively correlated (r= about 
+.50). A check of the reliability of measuring 
the various vocal characteristics from the graph- 
ic portrayals indicated that the measures could 
be made reliably; the lowest reliability coeffi- 
cient obtained was +.90 


Beckman, Vernon Earl, “An Investigation 
of the Contributions to Critical Thinking 
Made by Courses in Argumentation and 
Discussion in Selected Colleges,” U. of 
Minnesota. 


In this study the author attempted to eval- 
uate gains in critical thinking ability resulting 
from college courses in argumentation and in 
discussion by comparing them to each other 
and to the gains made by control groups who 
had not taken either subject. Critical thinking 
was defined as synonymous with the Dewey 
concept of reflective thinking, and the Watson- 
Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal (1952 edi- 
tion) was accepted as at least a partial criterion 
of this ability. 

Subjects of the investigation were 453 students 
of eight Midwestern colleges and universities, 
to whom the test was administered at the be- 
ginning and end of the quarter or semester. 
Because three schools did not offer courses in 
both argumentation and discussion during 1954- 
55 and because some students missed either the 
pre- or post-test (and further, because for 
some ACE scores were unobtainable), the data 
for the main part of the study were the scores 
of 293 students in five schools: Mankato State 
Teachers College, St. Olaf College, University 
of Minnesota, University of Nebraska, and 


University of Wisconsin. Of these, 95 were ar- 
gumentation§ students, 125 were discussion 
students, 73 were controls. 

To approximately half of the total group, se- 
lected at random, Form AM of the Watson- 
Glaser test was given as a pre-test. To the re- 
mainder, Form BM was given, so that the equiv- 
alence of test forms could be checked. On the 
assumption that the groups were equal in 
initial ability (since they had been selected at 
random, and since there was no significant dif- 
ference in mean ACE scores), it was inferred 
that there was a difference in difficulty of about 
2°, (BM _ being easier). This difference was 
allowed for by constructing an equivalence 
table based upon the distribution of scores and 
by converting all scores to Form AM equivalents. 

Statistical treatment of the data from five 
schools, with three groups in each school, was 
effected by the use of analysis of variance. 
The comparison of gains in critical thinking 
scores among the groups (argumentation, dis- 
cussion, controls) was of primary interest, so 
this was further investigated by analysis of 
covariance which allowed for differences in 
ACE and in pre-test scores 

A summary of the findings follows: 

1. Differences in mean gains among the 
groups were not found to be statistically signifi- 
cant. Covariance analysis showed that such dif- 
ferences might be expected to occur about 15 
times in 100 due to chance. 

2. Such differences as were observed were 
in favor of the discussion students, with ar- 
gumentation students also outgaining the con- 
trols. 

3. Failure to find a significant difference be- 
tween gains of argumentation students and 
Brembeck’s 
students 


controls does not dispute W. L. 
earlier finding that argumentation 
gain more. Rather, since the differences tend 
in the same direction, this study supports the 
Brembeck thesis. 

}. Differences between schools in promoting 
gains in critical thinking were highly significant 
(at the 1% level). This is probably due, at least 
in part, to the instructional factor. 


Bowman, Frederick B., “An Experimental 
Study to Determine the Amount of Inter- 
active Thinking Displayed in a Problem- 
Solving Group Discussion,” U. of Southern 
California. 


The general purpose of this study was to 
investigate interactive thinking in a_ prob- 
lem-solving group discussion. Interactive think- 
ing was defined as that interindividual relation- 
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ship among intraindividual processes whereby 
the thoughts, ideas, and feelings of one person 
are observably modified or influenced by the 
immediately preceding communicated thoughts, 
ideas, and feelings of another. Three type- 
written examples of interactive thinking 
(minimum, moderate, and large amounts), as 
established by 34 “expert” validators, were 
selected from two actual group discussions. 
These excerpts were rated and scored by 33 
graduate students in communication. The rat- 
ing, based on a ten-point scale, indicated the 
amount of interactive thinking the 33 judges 
thought was displayed in each of the excernts. 
The scoring, with ten as perfect, was done by 
arranging eleven “speeches.” which comprised 
each excerpt. into their original proper se- 
quence. Specifically the problem was stated: (1) 
To what extent can a group of “expert” judges 
rank the three excerpts in proper order when 
they use the technique previously described 
as scores? (2) To what extent can a group 
of “expert” judges rank the three excerpts in 
proper order when they use the technique 
previously described as ratings? (3) Is there a 
significant difference between the scores and 
the ratings in terms of their accuracy as 
techniques for determining gross rankings? (4) 
Is there a significant difference between scores 
and ratings in terms of their accuracy as 
techniques for determining degrees of inter- 
active thinking measured upon a continuum? 
(5) What is the correlation between the judges’ 
scores and the judges’ ratings? (6) What is the 
correlation between the accuracy of the judges’ 
scores and the length of time required by a 
judge for scoring? (7) Is there a significant dif- 
ference between male and female judges in the 
accuracy of their scores, ratings, or rankings? 


Conclusions. Given three excerpts from ac- 
tual group discussions which represent three 
degrees of interactive thinking (minimum, 
moderate, high) as established by the rank- 
ings of a group of “expert” validators, (1) ‘“‘ex- 
pert” judges could rank the three excerpts in 
terms of interactive thinking with a high de- 
gree of accuracy, when using the scoring tech- 
nique. (2) “Expert” judges could rank the 
three excerpts in terms of interactive thinking 
with a high degree of accuracy when using the 
rating technique. (3) There was no significant 
difference between the scores and the ratings 
in terms of their accuracy as techniques for 
determining gross rankings. (4) There was 
no significant difference between the scores and 
the ratings in terms of their accuracy as tech- 
niques for determining degrees of interactive 


thinking measured upon a continuum. How- 
ever, the scoring technique appeared to be 
somewhat more accurate than the rating tech- 
nique in recognizing interactive thinking quan- 
titatively. (5) There was no significant corre- 
lation between the judges’ scores and the 
judges’ ratings. (6) There was no significant 
correlation between the accuracy of the judges’ 
scores and the time required by the judges to 
score. (7) There was no significant difference 
between male and female judges in the ac- 
curacy of their scores, ratings, or rankings. 


Brewster, Laurence W., “An Exploratory 
Study of Some Aspects of Critical Listen- 
ing Among College Freshmen,” State U. 
of Iowa. 


This study was an investigation into some of 
the factors involved in listening to speeches on 
controversial issues. Two major problems were 
presented: 1. To investigate the type of state- 
ment submitted by student listeners when asked 
to write a commentary after hearing speeches 
which contained weaknesses in argument. 2. To 
determine the ability of students to detect in 
speeches of this type (a) whether certain ideas 
were actually stated or implied, and _ (b) 
whether certain statements were supported by 
evidence. 


In Part A of the experiment, four speeches 
were presented by tape recording to the students 
in their regular classroom situations. After each 
presentation they were given five minutes in 
which to write a commentary on the ideas ex- 
pressed by the speaker. 

Part B of the experiment was presented to 
the students one week after Part A. The ma- 
terials consisted of five tape recorded speeches 
and a series of statements which the students 
heard after each speech. Each statement was 
to be classified into one of four categories. The 
student was to indicate whether the statement 
had actually been made by the speaker, not 
stated but implied, or neither stated nor im- 
plied. For those statements which he believed 
the speaker had made, the student was asked 
to indicate whether or not they had been sup- 
ported by evidence. 

As a result of the study, the following con- 
clusions were tentatively drawn: 

1. When student listeners are told simply to 
“write a commentary” on a tape-recorded ar- 
gumentative speech which contains weaknesses 
in argument, they are unlikely to be critical 
of the ideas presented. Most students will 
simply summarize the material. 
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2. Those students who write critical evalua- 
tions of speeches containing weaknesses of ar- 
gument are likely to have made higher com- 
posite scores on entrance tests, such as those 
given at the State University of Iowa, than 
those who do not write such evaluations, and 
are likely to hold an opinion opposite to that 
of the speaker. 

g. Those students listeners who attribute 
statements to a speaker which he has not made 
are likely to have lower composite scores on 
entrance tests, such as those given at the State 
University of Iowa, than those students who 
write critical evaluations 

4. Those students who write critical eval- 
uations of speeches containing weaknesses in 
argument, are able to make more correct judg- 
ments as to whether certain statements were 
actually made or implied in a speech, and 
whether these statements, if made, were sup- 
ported by evidence. 

5. The evidence would seem to_ indicate 
that male students of the type who participated 
in the study are inclined to be influenced some- 
what less easily than female students by re- 
corded speeches on controversial issues pre- 
sented by male speakers, and are able to per- 
form slightly better in a test designed to 
measure some aspects of critical listening. 

6. A moderately high correlation exists be- 
tween the results obtained in the listening test 
in Part B and measures of reading comprehen- 
sion and college aptitude. 


Carrow, Sister Mary Arthur, “A Compar- 
ative Study of the Linguistic Functioning 
of Bilingual Spanish-American Children 
and Monolingual Anglo-American Chil- 
dren at the Third Grade Level,” North- 
western U. 


This investigation was designed to study the 
English language functioning of two groups 
of third-grade children who differed with 
respect to the number of languages spoken, 
but who were otherwise similar in regard to 
age, socio-economic background, and _intelli- 
gence. The children included in the bilingual 
group had been exposed to the Spanish and 
English languages in the home from infancy, 
could communicate in both languages by the 
age of three, and preferred the English lan- 
guage at the time of testing. Those included in 
the monolingual group had been exposed only 
to the English language in the home from the 
time of infancy and could communicate only 
in the English language. 

The following language measures were em- 





ployed to obtain information regarding linguis- 
tic functioning: 

1. The California Achievement Test, Pri- 
mary, was used to measure achievement in 
silent reading, spelling, mechanics of English, 
and arithmetic reasoning. 

2. The Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity 
Test, Word Meaning, was used to evaluate per- 
formance in hearing vocabulary. 

3. The Gilmore Oral Reading Test was em- 
ployed to test achievement in oral reading ac- 
curacy, comprehension, and rate 

j. Fairbanks’ Test of Articulation for Non- 
Readers was used to evaluate articulatory pro- 
ficiency. 

5. A three-minute sample of oral language 
was employed to study oral language usage as 
measured by the total number of words spoken, 
the number of different words used, clause 
length, degree of subordination, complexity of 
sentence structure, and grammatical errors. 

Statistical techniques were used to analyze the 
data. The major findings of the investigation 
are summarized as follows: 


1. With the 5 per cent level of confidence 
used as the critical level, the monolingual group 
was significantly superior to the bilingual group 
in oral reading accuracy and comprehension, 
hearing vocabulary, arithmetic reasoning, me- 
chanics of English, and the extent of speaking 
vocabulary as measured by the number of dif- 
ferent words used. 


2. There was no significant difference be- 
tween the bilingual group and the monolingual 
group in silent reading vocabulary and com- 
prehension, spelling, oral reading rate, num- 
ber of words spoken per three minute period 
of time, clause length, degree of subordination, 
and complexity of sentence structure. 


3. Fifty-two per cent of the bilingual chil- 
dren had articulation defects; whereas the per- 
centage of the monolingual children with such 
problems was 14. When the articulatory defects 
were Classified as to type of error, the bilinguals 
made more errors of substitution and the mono- 
linguals more errors of distortion than any other 
type. 

4. The bilingual children made 80 per cent 
more grammatical errors than the monolingual 
children. The main errors of the _ bilinguals 
were those involving the conjugation of verbs, 
the use of the correct preposition, and. correct 
choice and use of words. 

The conclusion was drawn that the bilingual 
children were handicapped in some aspects of 
language, particularly those related to vocabu- 
lary and articulation. Results obtained sug- 
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gested that the language difficulties of the bi- 
lingual children were related to a paucity of 
linguistic and experiential stimuli to vocab- 
ulary development and the presence of con- 
fused and incorrect language and speech pat- 
terns in the home. 


Cleary, James William, “John Bulwer’s 
Chirologia . . . Chironomia: A Facsimile 
Edition with Introduction and Notes,” 
U. of Wisconsin. 


John Bulwer’s Chirologia Chironomia, 
1644, is a thorough and systematic treatise on 
the movements of the hands and fingers, first, 
in relation to natural significations, and then 
in relation to artistic usage in public address. 
It is the first English treatise devoted exclusive- 
ly to gesticulation and the first to explain the 
execution of certain gestures by means of chiro- 
grams which picture the positions of the hands 
and fingers. 

Bulwer’s work is not unknown but frequently 
misunderstood. The encyclopedist, the scientist, 
the dramaturgist and the rhetorical scholar 
have long been aware of its existence, but their 
descriptions of it are often inaccurate. More- 
over, in light of its importance to the history 
of rhetorical theory, the work should be made 
available to all rhetorical scholars. Yet, copies 
of the text are quite rare. Hence, the aims of 
this dissertation are twofold: first, to provide 
a critical analysis of the Chirologia . Chiro- 
nomia, assessing its place in the history of 
rhetorical theory; and second, to meet in some 
way the problem of the text's scarcity. 

This dissertation is divided into three parts. 
Part I includes a review of John Bulwer’s pub- 
lished works, a biographical sketch of Bulwer 
himself, a commentary on the text of the Chiro- 
logia . . . Chironomia, a conjectural reconstruc- 
tion of Bulwer’s unpublished Cephalologia 
Cephalenomia (a sort of supplement to the 
. . . Chironomia), and an attempt to 
assess the place of the Chirologia 


Chirologia 
Chiro- 
nomia in English Renaissance rhetorical theory. 
Part II presents an edited facsimile of an editio 
princeps of the Chirologia, with general notes 
appended. Part III presents an edited facsimile 
of an editio princeps of the Chironomia, also 
with general notes appended. 

The facsimiles of the Chirologia and Chiro- 
nomia are made from an editio princeps of the 
text now in the Thordarson Collection of the 
University of Wisconsin library. The method of 
reproducing the text is a photographic process 
known as “verifaxing.” 


To facilitate reading, an inter-leaf compila- 
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tion was used whereby the text proper appears 
on the recto of one leaf and a list of blurred 
readings on the verso of the preceding leaf. 

The editorial notations appearing on the 
verso of the inserted inter-leaf, are collation 
notes based upon an examination of seven 
extant copies. Herein, the text is not modern- 
ized; however, obvious typographical and gram- 
matical errors, signature omissions, blank pages, 
variant spellings and bibliographical items of 
possible interest to the reader are noted. With 
but few instances, no textual variations occur 
among the texts that were examined. Thus, all 
editorial notes apply to each copy. The few 
cases of deviation from the University of Wis- 
consin copy are observed. 


For the general notes appended to the texts, 
I have attempted to locate every reference and 
allusion in the texts, to verify the quotations or 
to provide the correct readings, to translate all 
the .Latin and Greek passages into English, to 
identify all authors and persons mentioned, to 
cross reference ideas, and to discover Bulwer’s 
sources and assess the extent of his reliance 
upon them. 


Funk, Frank E., “Communication Attitudes 
of Industrial Foremen as Related to Their 
Rated Productivity,” Purdue U. 


Chis investigation had two main purposes: 
first, to examine certain attitudinal dimensions 
concerning the communication § activities of 
first line industrial foremen; and second, to 
test for any differences in these “communication 
attitudes” in higher and lower production-rated 
foremen. 

Two different attitude questionnaires were 
constructed and administered to a sample of 
foremen rated by their superiors as higher or 
lower-rated foremen. The first survey served 
primarily to test and refine the attitude ques- 
tionnaire and the experimental procedure, 
while the second survey was used to make the 
communication attitude comparisons of five 
higher and lower production-rated groups. In 
the second survey, both judging of items and 
item-analysis procedure were used in develop- 
ing four scales from the questionnaire to 
measure foremen’s attitudes towards: (1) com- 
municating and the subject matter of com- 
munications; (2) workers; (3) the “boss” or 
immediate superior; and (4) higher manage- 
ment. 

Three superiors in each of five departments 


of the company rated their foremen on a re 
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searcher-constructed rating form which forced 
these raters to name a certain number of fore- 
men for each of five categories, ranging from 
higher or lower productivity. This provided five 
production-rated categories for analysis. 

After administration of coded questionnaires 
and scoring of papers according to a key de- 
veloped by four judges, item analyses of each 
scale were used to select the final items and 
the correct response for each. Further statistical 
procedures included analyses of variance, and a 
discriminant function using the Wherry-Doolit- 
tle computational procedure. These and other 
procedures were used to test for: (1) a re- 
lationship between the communication atti- 
tudes as measured by the four scales and the 
criterion productivity-groups; (2) the degree of 
any such relationship; (3) any departmental 
differences; (4) communication attitudes dif- 
ferentiating higher from lower production fore- 
men; and (5) the attitudes of the foremen 
sample as a whole. 

The following conclusions were drawn for the 
variables as measured and for the population 
under study: 


i. As compared with lower production fore- 
higher production-rated foremen have 
favorable attitudes toward communica- 
tions aspects of their job, toward their workers 
and communicating with these workers. 


men, 
more 


2. No statistically significant differences were 
found between higher and lower production- 
rated foremen in their attitudes toward their 
their attitudes 


immediate superior, and in 


toward higher management. 


3. When foremen were classified by depart- 
ments, these department groups were not found 
to differ significantly in mean communication 
attitude scores on any of the four scales. 


4. The degree of the relationship between 
communication attitudes and productivity was 
significantly different from one ucpartment to 
another. 


5. Content analysis of items h_ discrim- 


inated most between higher ana ‘ower pro- 


duction-rated foremen suggested that higher 
rated foremen are more communication-minded, 
have more favorable attitudes toward workers, 
and are more confident and understanding. 
The most important general conclusion to 
be drawn from this study is that certain com- 


munication attitudes of industrial foremen are 


related to their rated productivity. 


Abstract by A. H. 


Mownroe, Purdue U. 
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Goodman-Malamuth II, Leo, “An Experi- 
mental Study of the Effects of Speaking 
Rate Upon Listenability,” U. of Southern 
California. 


The general purpose of this study was to 
investigate one major component of oral pres- 
entation, speaking rate, and its possible effects 
upon the understanding of heard materials of 


various levels of measured difficulty. Given, 
among certain conditions, seven language 
samples graded for readability and _tape-re- 
corded oral presentation of each of these 


samples at rates of 125, 150, 175, and 200 
words per minute, the problem was to de- 
termine (1) what effects different rates have 
upon listenability when the data for all seven 
levels of difficulty are combined, (2) if any of 
the rates produce significantly higher or lower 
scores on any of the language samples in com- 
parison with any of the other samples, (3) if 
the data indicate an optimal rate of oral pres- 
entation, and (4) to what degree the levels of 
difficulty of predicted readability correspond 
to the levels of difficulty established by the 
obtained listenability scores at the different 
rates. 

Seven language samples were constructed to 
represent each of the seven levels of predicted 
readability. Each of these samples was accom- 
panied by a set of test questions about informa- 
tion in the sample. All samples were presented 
at four rates by tape recording to four groups 
of subjects, comprised of 487 tenth-grade stu- 
dents. 

Findings. (1) For three of the four fastest 
rates of presentation, listenability decreased as 
the rate of presentation increased. (2) Obtained 
listenability 
from 


decreased 
50 to 125 words per minute. (3) It ap- 
peared that listenability is adversely affected 
by rates that are either too fast or too slow. 
(4) Of the seven levels of difficulty tested, 
RE 55 (fairly difficult) was found to be the 
optimal level of language difficulty at which to 


decreased as rate was 


best observe the effects at the four rates. (5) 
The direction of the remaining differences be- 
tween the rates at the various levels of language 
difficulty was in all cases in the proper di- 
rection despite the fact that these remaining 
differences were not all statistically significant. 
(6) One hundred fifty words per minute was 
significantly better than 125 words per minute 
at all levels of language difficulty. (7) For in- 
formative material of mixed levels of difficulty 
as measured by predicted readability, presented 
in an expository style by an unseen speaker 
using radio or recording facilities, 150 words 
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per minute will produce a high degree of lis- 
tenability. (8) The data indicated that an 
optimal rate of oral presentation would prob- 
ably fall between 145 and 160 words per minute. 
(9) Flesch’s formula for predicted readability 
cannot be used to predict listenability at the 
two most difficult levels. (10) The use of pre- 
dicted readability within the limits and under 
the conditions of the study might be used as 
a gross predictor of listenability if the ac- 
curacy of plus or minus one rank of listenabil- 
ity within 7 total range of the first five ranks 
is desired. 

Abstract by Mitton Dickens, U. 
California. 


of Southern 


Grubb, Patti Murray, “A Psychophysical 
Study of Vowel Formants,” U. of Illinois. 
Nine General 

duced by seven skilled speakers, each of whom 


American vowels were  pro- 


approved his own examples as representative. 
Steady state samples were recorded, each 0.3 
second in duration, with sound pressure and 
fundamental 
stant. The samples were randomized and pre- 


frequency approximately con- 
sented twice to a group of eight trained ob- 
ervers. At the first presentation the observers 
attempted vowel identification; at the second 
presentation they rated the samples on a scale 
of representativeness. The frequencies of the 
first three vowel formants were measured and 
studied in relation to the judgments, with the 
following results: 

1. Coordinate plots of the first two formants 
were conventional, but the influence of the 
selective sampling could be observed. The 
areas were smaller and overlapped less ex- 
tensively than the areas for unselected samples 
reported in previous studies. When the samples 
were restricted to those identified by 75% or 
more of the observers the areas were smaller 
and overlap was completely eliminated. In most 
instances the ratio F_/F_ for a given vowel had 
a range in common with that for at least one 
other vowel, which should not be the case if 
the relative theory is a complete explanation. 
When the identified samples were further re- 
stricted to those judged to be most representative 
most of the areas became extremely small. 
Adequate differentiation among these areas, 
however, was not made by either F, F, or 
F,/F, alone. : 

2. Similar study of the third formant con- 
firmed the results of past investigations to the 
effect that F, is much less useful in specifying 
a vowel than either of the lower two formants. 
As -the judgmental restrictions were applied the 


ranges of I decreased, suggesting that it con- 
tributed some information. When the most rig- 
orous restriction was exerted, eight vowels still 
had a common range of F_ with /i/ alone being 
isolated. ; 

3. Self-approval by an expert did not ne- 
cessarily insure identifiability, and identifiabil- 
ity was not invariably accompanied by high 
judged representativeness. When a given vowel 
sample was misidentified or judged to be un 
representative a plausibly related deviation of 
F or F_ was present in most cases. Conversely, 
most of the atypical values of F_ or F, were 
reflected in the judgments. 

}- In some of the individual speakers devia- 
tions of F_ and F. tended to be consistent from 
vowel to vowel, suggesting the operation of per- 
sonal acoustic vowel systems. In some of the 
samples of /5/ only one formant could be dis- 
tinguished in the lower range. Although such 
samples were readily identified, they were not 
among the group judged to be the most repre- 
sentative of that vowel. Non-distinctive concen- 
trations of energy were numerous. One such 
region was common in the 3000-3500 cps range; 
others were characteristic of individual speakers. 
The facility with which the formants of a 
given sample could be identified visually ap- 
peared to be associated with its auditory iden 
tifiability. 


Harrison, Peggy R., “An Experimental 
Study by X-Ray Analysis of Some Res- 
onator Adjustments in Efficient and 
Inefficient Voice Production in Low- 
Pitched Male Voices,” U. of Southern 
California. 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
whether a physiological basis in the region of 
the lower oropharynx and the laryngo-pharynx 
could be detected for perceived differences be- 
tween efficient and inefficient voice production 
as revealed by X-ray analysis. It seemed pos- 
sible that resonator differences could be detected 
by comparing eleven measurements of the res- 
piratory channel from the level of the seventh 
vertebra to that of the second vertebra. 

Thirty-two subjects whose voices were judged 
by the experimenters to be low pitched were 
trained to produce the vowels i, a and u effi- 
ciently and inefficiently. Inefficient production 
could be either tense or lax. Simultaneous tape 
recordings and X-ray photographs of the sagit- 
tal section of the head and neck were made 
as the subjects phonated the three vowels with 
efficient and inefficient production. The sixty- 
four voice samples obtained from these sub- 
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jects were arranged in random order on a mag- 
netic tape and played to a jury of “expert” 
listeners who had demonstrated superior skill 
in distinguishing between the two types of 
voice production on an auditory discrimina- 
tion test. Agreement concerning the efficiency 
or inefficiency of fifty of the voice samples was 
reached by a majority of the judges. Accord- 
ingly, the X-ray pictures made simultaneously 
with the voice productions comprising these 
samples were measured. 


Results. (1) Efficient voice production was 
characterized by a toward an_ in- 
crease in length of the pharyngeal cavity. In 
the measurement from the tubercle of the atlas 
to the esophagus for all three vowels, efficient 
production showed an increase in length over 
ineficient production which was significant at 
the .o1 level of confidence. In the measure- 
ments from the tubercle of the atlas to the 
anterior point of the hyoid bone and to the 
anterior point of the laryngeal sinus for all 
three vowels, the increase in length for effi- 
ciency was found to be significant beyond .the 


tendency 


os level of confidence. In the measurement 
from the tubercle of the atlas to the posterior 
point of the hyoid bone, however, a significant 
increase for efficient production was found only 
in the productions of i and a. Although the in- 
crease in length of the 
toward a 


yharvngral cavity 
g 


pointed lowered position of the 
larynx as characteristic of efficient production, 
the exceptions to this tendency that were ob- 
served in tense inefficient production indicated 
that an exaggeration of the lowering of the 
larynx resulted in a form of vocal inefficiency. 
(2) No significant difference between efficient 
and inefficient voice production was seen in the 
horizontal and_ vertical dimensions of the 
laryngeal sinus. (3) No significant difference 
between efficient and inefficient production of 7 
and a was found in the dimension of the laryn- 
geal inlet, but in the production of u a sig- 
nificant increase for efficient production was 
seen. For all three vowels a narrow laryngeal 
inlet was found to be characteristic of tense 
inefficient production. (4) Except in the pro- 
duction of u no significant difference between 
efficient and inefficient production was seen in 
the measurement from the posterior surface of 
the base of the tongue to the pharyngeal wall. 
(5) There was no evidence to indicate that the 
horizontal dimension of the trachea was a sig- 
nificant factor in efficient voice production. (6) 
Efficient voice production was characterized by 
a tendency toward an increase in the areas of 


the laryngopharyngeal and supraglottal cav- 


ities. This increase was significant at or be- 
yond the .o2 level of confidence for all three 
vowels in the area of the laryngopharynx and 
at the .o1 level for the vowels i and a in the 
area of the supraglottal cavity. In the produc- 
tion of u, however, the increase for efficient 
production did not reach the required level of 
confidence. 
Abstract by WILLIAM Perkins, U. of 
Southern California 


Heinberg, Paul J., “An Experimental In- 
vestigation of Methods of Measuring Dic- 
tion,” State U. of Iowa. 


In an attempt to provide more knowledge of 
what diction or word usage is related to, how 
it may objectively be evaluated and how a 
speaker's diction may be improved a criterion 
consisting of the means of judges’ ratings of 
diction as revealed by subjects’ speech samples 
were correlated with these subjects’ scores on 
several types of verbal tests. The verbal tests 
used were two standard vocabulary type tests 
(Educational Testing Service’s Verbal Knowl- 
edge Tests V-4 and V-5), two word fluency 
tests (Educational Testing Service’s Word Flu- 
ency Tests W-1 and W-2) and three tests of 
synonym differentiation devised and refined for 
this experiment. The synonym differentiation 
tests involved items which required a testee to 
select the appropriate word from among three 
synonyms which best completed each statement 
or definition provided Synonym Differentiation 
Test A contained 36 items each item of which 
used a different group of synonyms. An ex- 
ample is: “The contest is to be [(1) concluded, 
(2) terminated, (3) completed] at midnight 
tonight.” Tests B and C were the same length, 
but B employed general statements of mean- 
ing rather than specific examples of use, and 
in C each group of three items used the same 
synonym group. The process of synonym dif- 
ferentiation was assumed to be related to dic- 
tion (word usage) on the basis of the as- 
sumption that this process is one of recogniz- 
ing the limits of the applicability of words to 
objects and events rather than, as in the usual 
vocabulary tests, one of recognizing the general 
locus or center of applicability of words. The 
three tests were validated by competent judges 
and refined by item analyses. Ninety-one non- 
speech-defective freshman students at Okla- 
homa A. and M. College were used as experi- 
mental subjects. Each subject gave a three-min- 
ute speech on the topic, “Why I Feel I Need 
a College Education.” The first two minutes of 
each speech was recorded and transcribed with 
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necessary punctuation provided. Nine speech 
faculty members and ten English faculty mem- 
bers of this institution rated each sample for 
the quality of diction (word usage) displayed. 
A nine-point scale was used on which the ex- 
tremes represented the best and worst of the 
samples judged. The correlation between 
speech and English judges was sufficiently high 
(.934) to justify using the means of the nineteen 
judges’ ratings as the experiment’s criterion. 
The two verbal tests which correlated highest 
with this criterion were Verbal Knowledge 
Test V-4 (.519) and Synonym Differentiation 
Test A (.518). The two tests combined pro- 
duced a multiple correlation with the criterion 
of .553. The inclusion of additional tests failed 
to increase this correlation appreciably. A\l- 
though these correlations are not sufficiently 
high to warrant an assumption that the fac- 
tors of verbal knowledge and synonym dif- 
ferentiation are, when measured, measuring 
diction entirely, they are sufficiently high to 
indicate that increased skill in these abilities 
tends to produce better diction. Suggested re- 
visions of items in Test A are provided for use 
of this test in the classroom and for future 
experimental investigation. 


Hendricks, Richard, “Relationships Among 
Tests of Intelligibility, Word-Reception, 
and Other Measures of Symbolic Formu- 
lation,” Ohio State U. 


Steadily increasing knowledge of the func- 
tioning of the human cerebral cortex invites 
investigation and hypotheses relating to the 
various aspects of the language function in 
human beings. Holistic theories of cerebral or- 
ganization support a concept of a central in- 
tegrating factor upon which specific language 
skills depend. It was hypothesized in this in- 
vestigation that the centralized nature of the 
language function would manifest itself in 
correlations between measures of specific skills 
in speech and language. 

Two premises basic to the selection of the 
problm were: (1) that pedagogic and therapeu- 
tic procedures in language training will be im- 
proved when the relationships between speech 
and other language skills are more clearly de- 
fined, and (2) that the definition of these rela- 
tionships will be facilitated by the development 
of instruments for the measurement of abili- 
ties and aptitudes for producing and receiving 
speech. 

Four measures were selected for investigation 
because of their relationship to different aspects 
of speech ability or disability. These measures 


were administered to 161 subjects, and the re- 
sults were compared with other measurements 
of other abilities of the subjects. 

One hundred sixty-one college students served as 
experimental subjects. They were administered 
tests of (a) motor perseveration, (b) speech 
attitudes, (c) speech intelligibility, and (d) audi- 
tory word-reception. Subjects’ responses on 
these tests were compared to their scores earned 
on the following college entrance tests: (1) the 
American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination, (2) the Cooperative English Test 
A, (3) the Cooperative English Test of Reading, 
(4) the University of Maryland Algebra Test. 

Product-moment correlations among the col- 
lege entrance tests were significantly positive 
with the higher correlations occurring in two 
groups, one relating to quantitative mathemati- 
cal skills, and the other relating to verbal abil- 
ities. 

Among the speech-related measures the only 
positive correlation found was that between 
speech intelligibility and word-reception, a re- 
lationship which proved to be a function of 
group testing procedures and was, therefore, 
spurious. 

Low positive correlations were found between 
word-reception scores and the subjects’ scores 
on the English grammar test and the test of 
reading speed. The Speech Attitude Scale and 
the test of motor perseveration were not sig- 
nificantly related to any other measurements 
used. 

The Multiple-Choice Intelligibility Tests were 
found to be reliable testing instruments by item 
analysis, though the size of the reliability co- 
efficient for the tests was dependent upon meth 
ods of assembling the sample (from one test 
group or more than one). 

The hypothesized integration of speech with 
other aspects of symbolic formulation was not 
borne out in the results of this study. Need 
for improvement in procedures was indicated in 
relation to (a) perseveration testing, (b) intel- 
ligibility and word-reception testing, (c) inter- 
pretation of intelligibility and word-reception 
scores. 


Jones, Merritt B., “An Experimental Study 
of the Effects of Speech Rate on Audience 
Judgments in Debate Situations,” U. of 
Southern California. 


Speaking rate, ie., the number of words 
spoken per time unit, is an integral and im- 
portant part of delivery in the persuasive speak- 
ing situation. The problem confronting the 
student of public speaking is to decide what 
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rate to use in any given speaking situation. 
The purpose of this study was to determine 
the word per minute rate and the variety rate 
that would be most effective in favorably in- 
fluencing an audience in a debate situation. A 
secondary purpose of the study was to deter- 
mine the effect on audience judgment of the 
position of speakers, i.e., to determine if the 
second or final speaker has an advantage over 
the first speaker in a two-man debate situation. 
In preparation for the experiment a 1200- 
word debate (Contention A vs. Contention B) 
was prepared by the writer. The subject matter 
of the debate was of such a nature that no bias 
Further- 
more, each contention was made almost identi- 


of the listeners would be involved. 


cal in number of words, interest value, listening 
ease, and proof. 

The debate was then recorded on tape by 
the writer as follows: 


Contention Rate (wpm) Rate (variety) 
A 150 20°; 
B 150 20°, 
B-1 125 20°; 
B-2 180 12% 
B-3 150 16% 
B-4 150 23°% 


Variety rate was determined by dividing the 
average deviation of syllables of four-second seg- 
ments of each contention by the average number 
of syllables per four-second segment.) 

The contentions were next paired as debates 
and played to six equated audiences, one debate 
per audience. The members of each audience 
were asked to judge the winner of the debate 
by appropriately scoring the second speaker on 
a two-hundred-point scale with the first speaker 
having been prescored at 100 points. 

Combining the various methods of analysis, 
i.e., by scores, by wins with ties equally divided, 
and by wins with ties omitted, the results of 


the study were as follows: 





1. Speaking order—first or second—signif- 
icantly affected the judgments of the audiences. 
The second or final speaker in the debate was 
definitely favored by the voting of the audi- 
ences. 

2. Contention B’s slow rate—125 wpm; varie- 
ty rate, 20 per cent—appeared to be the most 
effective in favorably influencing an audience 
judgment in the debate situation. 


3. Contention B’s high variety rate—1i50 
wpm; variety rate, 23 per cent—was the next 
most effective in favorably influencing an audi- 


ence judgment in a debate situation. 
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4- Contention B’s low variety rate—150 wpm; 
variety rate, 16 per cent—was evaluated as the 
third most effective rate. 

5. Because of the difficulty in controlling the 
variety rate when Contention B was recorded 
at 180 wpm, no definite conclusions were made 
about this rate. 

6. Contention B’s moderate rate—150 wpm; 
variety rate, 20 per cent 





appeared to be the 
least effective in favorably influencing an audi- 
ence’s judgment in the debate situation. 
Abstracted by MILTON Dickens, U. of Southern 
California. 


Keller, Paul Watson, “An Experimental 
Study of Open-Mindedness in Group Dis- 
cussion,” Northwestern U. 


The study concerns itself with the following 
three things: (1) the development of a valid 
method for measuring open-mindedness in 
group discussions, (2) the use of this method 
in observing what effect training in group dis- 
cussion has on open-mindedness, (3) the use 
of this method in observing what effect varying 
degrees of emotional involvement would have 


on open-mindedness. 
Four major hypotheses were phrased: 


1. The Open-Mindedness Flow Chart is a 
valid device for measuring open-mindedness in 
group discussion. 

II. The mean OM*% (i.e. open-mindedness 
score obtained from the Flow Chart) for groups 
discussing a question with High Emotional In- 
volvement will be significantly lower than the 
mean OM, for groups discussing a question 
with Low Emotional Involvement. 

III. Groups trained in discussion will show 
a significantly greater mean gain in OM% than 
will groups not trained in discussion. 

IV. Individuals will maintain their relative 
OM%, positions in their groups with regard to 
one another regardless of the varying condi- 
tions to which their group as a whole is ex- 
posed. 

The study attempted examination of the 
first hypothesis by developing an Open-Minded- 
ness Flow Chart. Observers were undergrad- 
uates who underwent a thorough period of 
training in the use of the Flow Chart. Agree- 
ment between observers was found to be statis- 
tically significant, leading to the conclusion that 
the Flow Chart method had reliability. The 
validity of the Flow Chart was tested by com- 
paring its OM%, scores with ratings and rank- 
ings by fellow-participants, ratings and rank- 
ings by trained observers, ratings by fellow- 
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class-members, and scores on the Adorno F 
Scale. All of the comparisons between Flow 
Chart results and the judgments of trained 
observers were significant at better than the 1% 
level. Agreement was not statistically significant 
for the other comparisons. The high correla- 
tion, however, between the trained observers’ 
“gestalt” judgments and the Flow Chart re- 
sults was taken as an indication of the validity 
of the Flow Chart. 

To test the second hypothesis the experi- 
mental groups were made up on the basis of 
the degree of feeling held on the topics being 
discussed. All groups were observed in a dis- 
cussion at the beginning of the term and one 
at the end of the term. 


emotional 


For some groups the 
held 
during these sessions; for others it was shifted. 
The results did not reveal any significant rela- 
tionship between emotional 


involvement factor was steady 


involvement and 
The 
terprets this as raising question about the means 
used to 


the level of open-mindedness. study in- 


involvement, since 


the result runs counter to common experience. 


measure emotional 


third 
underwent 


In regard to the 
groups which 
showed marked improvement in open-minded 


hypothesis, the 
discussion training 
behavior. The groups with no discussion train- 
The 
that discussion training can be a significant fac- 
tor in raising the level of open-mindedness. 

Results of the study did not bear out the 
fourth hypothesis. 


ing did not show gain. study concludes 


Kurtzrock, George Henry, “The Effects of 
Time and Frequency Distortion Upon 
Word Intelligibility,” U. of Illinois. 


In an investigation of the effects of time, fre- 
quency and_ time-frequency upon 
word intelligibility, representative versions of a 
recorded sample of 50 monosyllabic words were 
prepared and presented to a group of ob- 
servers for identification. Six experimental con- 
ditions were involved: time compression and 
time expansion with frequency constant; fre- 
quency division and frequency 


distortion 


multiplication 
with time constant; slow play and fast play with 
time and frequency varying reciprocally. The 
phonetic structure of the materials permitted 
study of both general and specific effects. Ten 
initial consonants, 10 vowels and 10 final con- 
sonants were employed five times each with all 
CV- and -VC transitions being unique. 
major findings were as follows. 

1. Intelligibility was unaffected over a wide 
range of time distortion. Fifty per cent intel- 
ligibility was obtained when the words had been 


The 


reduced ‘to approximately one-seventh of their 
original durations. Expansion of duration be 
yond 11 times the original had slight effect. 


2. Intelligibility was considerably more sen 
sitive to frequency distortion in the form of 
division or multiplication than to 
tortion by comparable amounts. 


time dis 


3. When time and frequency were distorted 
reciprocally the intelligibility 
dominated by frequency distortion, although 
the effect of duration remained appreciable and 
significant. 


decrement was 


j. Frequency multiplication had less effect 
upon intelligibility than frequency division by 
comparable amounts. 
similarly 
in intelligibility as the amount of a given type 
of distortion was varied, but differently in the 


5. Individual words were ordered 


time distortion and frequency distortion con 
ditions. There was a positive, but not perfect, 
relationship between the order of words in fre- 
quency division and multiplication. 

6. Significant differences in intelligibility were 
obtained between words grouped according to 
specific initial consonants, vowels and final con- 
sonants in all conditions except time expansion, 
where the reduction in intelligibility was too 
slight to warrant analysis. 

7. On the basis of the number of correct ele 
ments in error responses, vowels were found to 
be less intelligible than consonants in the con 
ditions involving frequency distortion, but more 
intelligible than consonants in the time com 
pression condition. 


8. Differences between words grouped by 
small 
and were more often significant in the condi 
tions of frequency distortion than in time com- 
pression. Certain trends Back 
vowels were more intelligible than front vowels 
in all conditions. Open vowels tended to be 
more intelligible than close vowels in time com- 
pression, but less intelligible in the other con- 


ditions. 


various phonetic classes were generally 


were noted. 


Voiceless consonants, whether initial o1 
final, were -more intelligible than voiced con- 
sonants in the frequency distortion conditions. 
Continuant consonants 
telligible than 


tended to be more in- 
time 
compression. Lingual consonants were more in- 
telligible than labial consonants in all condi- 


tions. 


dynamic consonants in 


9g. Combinations of classes and sub-classes of 
phonetic elements, such as are formed in words, 
were found to vary in degree of association 
with intelligibility, certain combinations being 


significantly associated. 
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Ludlum, Thomas Spencer, “A Study of 
Techniques for Influencing the Credibility 
of a Communication,” Ohio State U. 


The aim of the study was to explore some 
of the techniques which influence the credibil- 
ity of a communication. Secondary purpose was 
to study some factors of credibility. 

The means used to study the problems were 
twofold. First, separate credibility factors were 
rated by groups of speech teachers and stu- 
dents. Some of the items which were scored 
high by both groups were selected to be tested 
experimentally as the second phase of the study. 

Eighteen null hypotheses were tested. These 
dealt with group and individual changes of at- 
titudes associated with a number. of variables. 
The chief variables included: (1) argument- 
ative, as opposed to conciliatory speeches, (2) 
attack of opposition stand as opposed to sup- 
port of one’s beliefs, (3) listening to opposition 
party speeches as differentiated from listening 
to speeches representing the subject’s own party, 

{) party affiliation or lack of affiliation, and 
(5) position on the attitude toward politics con- 
tinuum in the pre-test. 

Eight speeches were constructed. They were 
short arguments concerning political issues. 
Four were Republican and four Democratic. 
Four were argumentative and four conciliatory. 
Four attacked the opposition and four support- 
ed the given party's policies. The speeches were 
balanced and validated as to content type by 
critics. 

A relatively reliable attitude scale of the 
Likert type was constructed which dealt with 
political attitudes. 

The subjects were all students in college 
speech classes, and represented Republicans, 
Democrats, and an undeclared group. 

The data were analyzed by means of analysis 
of variance and by ¢ test. Standard error of 
measurement was used to determine the sig- 
nificance of individual shifts. 

The F analysis indicated that the scores on 
the pre-test and post-test were significantly dif- 
ferent. The ¢ test produced indices showing 
differences which were significant at the 1 per 
cent level of confidence between the following 
variables: (1) the experimental group shifted 
significantly more than the control, (2) those 
who belonged to the same party as the speaker 
shifted significantly more than opposition party 
members, (3) those who belonged to the same 
party as the speaker shifted significantly more 
than did the undeclared subjects. At the 5 per 
cent level of confidence these shifted signif- 
icantly more than did the subjects who were 
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members of the opposition party. Also at the 
5 per cent level, the subjects who heard argu- 
mentative speeches shifted significantly more 
than did those who heard conciliatory speeches. 


McClendon, Paul I., “An Experimental Study 
of the Relationship Between the Note- 
Taking Practices and Listening Compre- 
hension of College Freshmen During Ex- 
pository Lectures,” State U. of Iowa. 


The effects of four different note-taking meth- 
ods on listening comprehension during three 
fourteen-minute tape-recorded expository lec- 
tures were studied. Thirty-six classes were di- 
vided into three lecture groups, each having 
twelve classes. These were further divided into 
four subgroups, each having three classes, two 
average and one advanced. The subgroups lis- 
tened to the lecture under different conditions. 
The first subgroup listened without taking any 
notes. The second recorded only main points. 
The third noted as many details as possible. 
The last took notes in their normally accus- 
tomed manner. 

The experiment was conducted in two phases, 
an immediate and a delayed phase. In the im- 
mediate phase, the lecture was presented, the 
notes from the note-taking groups collected and 
a comprehension test over the lecture content 
administered. Immediate phase data were anal- 
yzed, using a three dimensional analysis of vari- 
ance design. Two levels of classes—average and 
advanced—were introduced as a third variable. 
In this phase there were 678 subjects, 318 of 
whom were used as validation subjects to refine 
the tests. There remained 120 subjects for each 
lecture or a total N of 360 scores for the im- 
mediate phase analysis. 

In the delayed phase, conducted five weeks 
later, the refined tests were administered as re- 
call tests. The lectures were not repeated. For 
this phase the advanced classes were not used, 
and the data were analyzed using a two-factor 
design. This reduced the number of subjects 
in the delayed phase to 264. 

The general results of this experiment re- 
vealed that efficient listening comprehension, 
under both immediate and delayed recall con- 
ditions, was not significantly affected by any 
of the note-taking methods. 

Specifically, the following conclusions may be 
noted: 

1. It made no significant difference in listen- 


ing comprehension in this experiment whether 
subjects did not take any notes, took notes on 
only the main points of the lectures, took ex- 
tensive, detailed notes on the factual details of 
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the lectures, or simply took notes in their 
customary manner. These results obtained in 
both the immediate and the delayed test 
situations. 

2. No particular note-taking method proved 
more efficacious for the advanced subjects than 
for the average subjects, and vice versa. 

3. The positive correlation between listening 
comprehension and intelligence or scholastic 
aptitude found by Nichols, Heilman, Biggs and 
other investigators was supported by the results 
of this study. Advanced classes in this experi- 
ment made consistently higher listening com- 
prehension scores than did the average classes. 

In view of the findings of this study, then, 
there appears to be no justification for defend- 
ing a restriction prohibiting student note-taking 
during lectures on the grounds that it inter- 
feres with efficient listening. Nor would it ap- 
pear defensible to advocate any particular note- 
taking method as being more conducive to ef- 
fective listening comprehension than any other 
method. Rather, it would seem that emphasis 
should be directed toward enhancing the effi- 
ciency of the students’ customary, habitual note- 
taking methods consonant with the ultimate 
use to be made of the notes. 


McGinnis, Ralph Yeadon, “An Analytical 
Study of the Predictive Value of Prop- 
ositions of Probability,” U. of Denver 


The purpose of this study was to discover 
the predictive value of propositions of prob- 
ability as shown by an analysis of twenty- 
two problem areas in which the predictive 
process has become identified. 

The twenty-two problem areas’ included 
meteorology, astronomy, atomic energy develop- 
ment, medicine, psychiatry, business cycles and 
national economy, unemployment, stock and 
bond market values, business investments, life 
insurance actuarial tables, retail advertising, ag- 
ricultural economics, educational and vocational 
guidance, juvenile delinquency, criminology, 
U. S. school and college enrollments, public 
opinion, highway safety control, fire prevention, 
conservation of natural resources, national for- 
eign policy, and psychological warfare. 

The same kinds of observations were made 
for each of the twenty-two problem areas in 
which the predictive process has been identified. 
The observations were classified as follows: 

1. The nature of the predictions made, in- 
cluding the specific conditions predicted, the 
amount or intensity of the condition predicted, 
the duration of the condition predicted, and 
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the degree of certainty of the condition pre- 
dicted. 


2. The kinds of data used for basing predic- 
tions, including the quantitative character of the 
data, the qualitative character of the data, the 
degree of variability of the data observed, and 
the degree to which the data were controllable. 


g. The method used for inferring the pre- 
dictions, including the general method of mak- 
ing predictions (the scientific method, inten- 
tional reasoning, and the intuitive method), and 
the forms of the scientific method of inferring 
predictions (inference from sign, inference from 
generalization on examples, inference from ana- 
logical relationships, inference from causal re- 
lationships, and inference from syllogistic rea- 
soning). 


j. Degrees of accuracy of predictions made, 
including classification of the degrees of ac- 
curacy as “low” or “middle” or “high” and on 
a continuum between 0% and 100%. This cate- 
gory also included the relationship of the de- 
grees of accuracy to the amount or intensity of 
the condition predicted, the duration of the 
condition predicted, the degree of certainty of 
the condition predicted, the quantitative char- 
acter of the data involved, the qualitative char- 
acter of the data involved, the degree of vari- 
ability of the data involved, the degree to which 
the data were controllable, the general methods 
of making predictions, and the forms of the 
scientific method of inferring predictions. 


As a result of applying the above observa- 
tions to each of the twenty-two problem areas 
listed, the following conclusion was derived 
regarding the predictive value of propositions 
of probability: 

Predictions from probabilities possess valid- 

ity in proportion to the application of the 

scientific methods of inference to all of the 
possible data upon which the predictions 
can be based. 


This study tended to discount the contentions 
of modern skeptics who doubt that predictions 
in the social sciences are possible. Also, this 
study tended to affirm the assertions of Larra- 
bee, Lerner, Lasswell, Reickenback and other 
contemporary writers who have claimed that 
valid predictions in the social sciences might 
be possible. Furthermore, the study tended to 
establish a philosophy and a rhetoric of pre- 
diction. Finally, the study has called attention 
to the urgency for further study in applying 
the principles of prediction to policy making 
in all of the social sciences. 
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Nelson, Agnes Denman, “A Study of the 
English Speech of the Hungarians of 
Albany, Livingston Parish, Louisiana,” 
Louisiana State U. 


A colony of native-born Hungarians and their 
descendents form a linguistic island in the Al- 
bany community of Livingston Parish, Louisi- 
ana. This study analyzes the phonetic and lex- 
ical features of the English speech of these 
Hungarians in order (1) to determine whether 
there are, in their English speech, any devia- 
tions referable to the Hungarian language, and 
(2) to note other deviations from standard 
Southern English. 

The medium of investigation was the 1951 
edition of The Work Sheets for the Linguistic 
Atlas of the U. §. A. and Canada and Asso- 
ciated Projects, compiled by Raven I. McDavid, 
Jr.. and Virginia McDavid. 

The writer selected six Hungarian informants 
whose English speech was representative of that 
of the community. These informants were in- 
terviewed and their responses were transcribed 
in workbooks in the symbols of the IJnterna- 
tional Phonetic Alphabet. 

In addition, a comparison was made of the 
sound-systems of Hungarian and_ English 
speech. 

From the responses of the informants, a tab- 
ulation was made of deviations from standard 
English speech. These deviations were analyzed 
and the sounds used were compared (1) to 
Hungarian speech-sounds, and (2) to the sounds 
heard in the speech of the surrounding area. 

The influence of Hungarian speech habits is 
apparent in the English speech of all informants, 
but is much stronger in the speech of the older 
informants, who learned English after they were 
of adult age. The chief Hungarian speech in- 
fluences are the following: 

1. The almost invariable substitution by all 
six informants of [t] and [qd] for [§] and 
[3]. 

2. The pronunciation of r, which was trilled 
by the two older informants, though pronounced 
as in General American speech by the other four 
informants 

3- Substitution of [j] for [;¢], [a] for [a] 
and [y] for [w] by the two older informants. 
These two also usually added superfluous [ge] 
or [k] to [n]- 

j. The tendency to place primary stress on 
the first syllables of all words. 

5: The substitution of [gf] finally for [9] 
by informant Ib, and the use of [y] for [9] 
by all the other informants except Ia. 

The influence of Southern speech on the 
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English speech of the informants is less ap- 
parent than that of the Hungarian. The chief 
evidences of Southern influences are as follows: 

1. The use of [3] for [gy] and the occa- 
sional omission of intervocalic [y] by the old- 
est informant. The speech of no other in- 
formants showed this influence. 

2. The diphthongization and nazalization of 
the vowel [ze], resulting in [#1] heard chiefly 
in the speech of informants Ia, Ila, and IIb. 

3. Frequent omission of [¢] and [qd] in the 
combination of st and nd. 

The English vocabulary of the Hungarians, 
though more limited, in general conforms to 
that of the other rural speakers of the locality. 
Syntactical deviations influenced by Hungarian 
are numerous in the speech of the two older 
informants. 


Spuehler, Henry Ernst, “Effects and Inter- 
actions of Delayed Side-Tone and Au- 
ditory Flutter,” Purdue U. 


The purpose of this investigation was to es- 
tablish the effects and interactions of delayed 
side-tone and auditory flutter on three speech 
variables in normal hearing individuals: reading 
rate in words per minute, phonation time ratio 
and average speech power. 

The procedure employed consisted of the fol- 
lowing basic steps: 

1. Administration of 31 randomized combina- 
tions of six conditions of delayed side-tone and 
five conditions of auditory flutter to subjects 
reading a standard passage. 

2. Statistical treatment by the analysis of 
variance technique of the data collected. 

Test results revealed that male and female 
groups performed significantly differently with 
respect to phonation time ratio. No other sig- 
nificance for groups was found; however, the 
tendency for the male subjects to be less af- 
fected by the experimental conditions than the 
females was noted for all three speech vari- 
ables. For the most part, specific side-tone delay 
times did not predict the extent of modifica- 
tion of the speech attributes. Nevertheless, an 
inverse relationship seemed to exist between 
the length of side-tone delay and the amount 
of deviation from the normal in the words per 
minute difference values analyzed. The main 
effects of delay and flutter were found signif- 
icant in all three analyses. 


The following conclusions appear to be justi- 


fied: 
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A. Normal hearing individuals will react to 
auditory side-tone presentations and auditory 
flutter rates by deviations in the following vocal 
characteristics: 


1) Words per Minute: 

a) In the shortest delay condition (.15 sec- 
ond) the deviation from normal reading 
rate is most marked, with a reduction in 
verbal output in words per minute. With 
increasing delay, the deviation from nor- 
mal reading rate is reduced. 


b) At three interruptions per second (audi- 
tory flutter) there is a slight increase in 
reading rate. As interruption rates rise, 
up to gooo per second, reading rate is re- 
duced. 


2) Phonation Time Ratio: 

a) Male and female groups are differentially 
affected by combinations of delay and 
flutter, with the female groups revealing 
a greater increase in the ratio than the 
male group. 

b) In the absence of side-tone delay, all 
flutter conditions are found to have less 
effect on phonation time ratio than com- 
bination flutter and delay conditions and 
delay conditions alone. 

c) The lowest rate of auditory flutter yields 
results approximately equal to those of 
the no-flutter condition. As interruption 
rates rise, up to goo per second, phona- 
tion time ratio is increasd. A reverse 
trend is associated with the gooo inter- 
ruption per second flutter condition. 

3) Average Speech Power: 

a) The effects of the delay conditions are 
similar to those described for phonation 
time ratio. 

b) The effects of flutter conditions are also 
similar to those described for phonation 
time ratio. 


B. In general, male subjects tend to be less 
affected by the presentation of combinations of 
delayed side-tone and auditory flutter than fe- 
male subjects. 


C. Exposure to a series of combinations of 
delayed side-tone and auditory flutter has some 
immediate carry-over effects on the speech of 
the individuals so exposed: significant differ- 
ences are found in “before and after” analysis 
of reading rate, phonation time ratio, and av- 
erage speech power. 


Abstract by T. D. HANEY, Purdue U. 


Stark, Joel, “An Investigation of the Re- 
lationship of the Vocal and Communica- 
tive Aspects of Speech Competency with 
Listening Comprehension,” New York U. 


The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the relationship between listening and speaking 
ability. One hundred and seventy-five freshmen 
students at the College of the City of New York 
served as subjects. Listening ability was meas- 
ured by the Brown-Carlsen Listening Compre- 
hension Test, and speech competency was 
judged by a trained panel of speech experts 
using check lists and rating scales. Vocal speech 
competency included such aspects as diction, 
phrasing, quality, stress, volume, and rate. Com- 
municative speech competency was concerned 
with the presentation of the speech in terms 
of the contents, usage, fluency, organization, 
vocabulary, and sentence structure. Both as- 
pects of speech competency were correlated with 
listening comprehension and the difference be- 
tween them was evaluated. 

Scores made by the subjects on the ACE 
Psychological Examination were correlated with 
each of the basic variables. The relationships 
between listening comprehension and speech 
competency were determined with the factor 
of intelligence held constant. 

Additional information concerning language 
environment, previous speech training, musical 
training, and type of musical interest was col- 
lected by means of a questionnaire. These data 
were analyzed to determine whether there was 
an association between the type of response and 
ability in the basic variables (listening, vocal 
speech, communicative speech.) 

The results revealed a substantial positive 
correlation between listening comprehension 
and communicative speech competency, and a 
low positive correlation between listening com- 
prehension and vocal speech competency. How- 
ever, the correlation between listening and com- 
municative speech was significantly higher than 
the correlation between listening and _ vocal 
speech. 

Intelligence was substantially related to abil- 
ity in listening and communicative speech, and 
slightly related to ability in vocal speech. With 
the factor of intelligence held constant, there 
was a low positive correlation between listen- 
ing comprehension and communicative com- 
petency, and a negligible relationship between 
listening and vocal speech competency. 

The data revealed that nothing more than 
a chance relationship existed between the com- 
pletion of a high school speech course and abil- 
ity in the basic variables, however, examination 
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of the nature of the speech training suggested 
that certain types of backgrounds resulted in 
greater listening and speaking competency. 

Although a definite association between abil- 
ity in the basic variables and speaking a for- 
eign language at home had not been established, 
the evidence suggested that those who did 
poorly in vocal speech had foreign languages 
spoken in the home. 


Concerning musical interests and training, 
there was more than a chance relationship be- 
tween extent of musical training and vocal 
speech competency, and between type of musical 
interest and ability in each of the basic vari- 
ables. The evidence intimated that: (1) more 
musical training resulted in greater listening 
and speaking competency; (2) subjects who had 
a significant background in musical theory were 
more competent speakers and listeners; (3) poor 
listeners and speakers preferred popular music 
whereas good listeners and speakers preferred 
semi-classical and classical music. 


This study has shown the marked relation- 
ship between listening and communicative 
speaking skill. It implies that the development 
of good listening habits and increased emphasis 
on speaker-listener relationships are paramount 
aspects of speech education. 


Strauss, Raymond Bernard, “An Investiga- 
tion of the Effect of Mephenesin Car- 
bamate (Tolseram) on Normal Hearing 
Thresholds as Determined by the Con- 
ditioned Psychogalvanic Skin Response 
and Conventional Pure Tone Audiometry,” 
U. of Florida. 


The purpose of the investigation was to study 
the effects of mephenesin carbamate (Tolser- 
am) on normal hearing thresholds as deter- 
mined by two methods: the conditioned psy- 
chogalvanic skin response and conventional 
pure tone audiometry. The rationale for the 
investigation stems from the inadequateness 
and unreliability of conventional means of 
testing the hearing of infants, 
malingerers, and individuals with 


children, 
psycho- 
genic deafness. Because of their dependence 
upon purely subjective responses, convention- 
al techniques have been ineffectual. The need 
for some means of evaluating hearing acuity in 
these individuals has been recognized, and 
the application of the conditioned psycho- 
galvanic skin response (PGSR) to audiometry 
was a step in the right direction. Not com- 
pletely objective, it requires the passive co- 


operation of the subject. Normally active 


young children and hyperactive patients with 
neuromotor disorders cannot be tested by 
PGSR audiometry because their activity in- 
terferes with the correct interpretation of the 
galvanic responses. Some means of reducing 
limb and body activity without, at the same 
time, affecting hearing thresholds is needed. 
Mephenesin carbamate, a muscle _ relaxant 
which has a sedative or tranquilizing effect 
has been investigated as fulfilling these re- 
quirements. It acts subcortically, in the brain 
stem at the level of the thalamus and below 
in the spinal cord, specifically on the inter- 
nuncial neurons. In view of this site of ac- 
tion, if it could be shown that mephenesin 
carbamate did not affect hearing thresholds, 
investigation might be made as to its util- 
ization as pre-medication to facilitate hearing 
testing. Therefore, the following hypothesis 
was tested: 


There is no statistically significant difference 
between adult auditory thresholds after the 
administration of mephenesin carbamate or 
a lactose placebo whether tested by conven- 
tional pure tone audiometry or by condi- 
tioned PGSR audiometry. Any observed dif- 
ferences can be attributed to chance variation 
of samples randomly drawn from the same 
population. 


Twenty-four normal hearing, adult male 
subjects, with an age range of 21 to 28 years, 
were tested in four ways using a Latin square 
counter-balanced order. Each subject’s hear- 
ing thresholds at 500 cps, 1,000 cps, 2,000 cps, 
4,000 cps, and 8,000 cps were estimated by 
conventional audiometry following the admin- 
istration of mephenesin carbamate or a lactose 
placebo, as well as by PGSR audiometry also 
following the administration of the drug or 
a suitable placebo. A  Grason-Stadler Psy- 
chogalvanometer with an interconnected San- 
born recorder was used to measure the PGSR. 
A statistical analysis of variance of the quan- 
titative data led to the following conclusions: 


1. Mephenesin carbamate has no statistical- 
ly significant effect upon hearing thresholds as 
determined by PGSR audiometry. 


2. Mephenesin carbamate has no statistically 
significant effect upon hearing thresholds as 
determined by conventional pure tone au- 
diometry. 


g. Differences in threshhold as measured 
by either conventional pure tone or PGSR 
audiometry following the administration of 


the placebo are probably due to chance. 


j. There were no _ statistically significant 
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differences found in _ hearing thresholds 
whether measured by conventional pure tone 
or PGSR audiometry. 


Abstract by Roy E. Tew, U. of Florida 


Tewell, Fred, “A Study of the Channels of 
Communication Used by One Hundred 
Negroes in Baton Rouge, Louisiana,” 
Louisiana State U. 


This study investigates the means through 
which one hundred Negroes of Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, obtain their information. It at- 
tempts to discover (1) the channels used, (2) 
the frequency of usage, (3) variation in usage 
at various educational levels, (4) attitudes 
toward the channels, and (5) possible trends 
in seeking information. The channels consid- 
ered were newspapers, magazines, the tele- 
phone, hearsay, radio, television, and various 
institutions. The sample interviewed com- 
pares favorably to the Baton Rouge urban 
Negro population in terms of sex, age, and 
education. 

The data were obtained by personal inter- 
views. Information was sought in two ways: 
first, direct questions were asked concerning 
utilization of the various media; second, eight 
questions were asked about current topics to 
obtain information indirectly about the chan- 
nels. 

The study reveals that the channels used 
vary according to the educational level. The 
higher educational levels made greater use 
of the written channels, namely newspapers 
and magazines. Three-fourths of the subjects 
reported that they read at least one white 
and one Negro newspaper. One-third re- 
ported that they read at least one white and 
one Negro magazine. Ninety-five per cent of 
those with at least one year of high school 
reported that they read at least one white and 
one Negro magazine. 

The Negro church reached ninety-four per 
cent; consequently the minister seems to be a 
key figure in the Negro community in trans- 
mitting and interpreting information. 

Three-fourths reported that they listened 
to one white radio station and WXOK, which 
directs its programs toward the Negro listener. 

Hearsay seems to be extremely important 
with those of the lower educational level. 

The evidence shows that information which 
eventually reached the one hundred Baton 
Rouge Negroes passed through many filter 
points such as ministers, editors, and public 
speakers, making it virtually impossible for 
the receivers to get “uninterrupted and un- 


shaded messages from the original source.” 
The exclusively Negro channels “seemed to 
be more intent in their crusade for the ‘Negro 
cause’ than in presenting a comprehensive cov- 
erage” of the news. 

The data seem to indicate that a_ person 
wanting to get information to the Negroes 
studied would have to employ a combination 
of channels including radio station WXOK, 
the State Times (Baton Rouge white daily) and 
News Leader (Baton Rouge Negro weekly), and 
the Negro churches. Furthermore a message, 
starting from the same source and passing along 
each of these four channels, would not likely 
be the same when it reached its destination. 

No clear or direct channels exist through 
which information can pass between the Negro 
and the community leaders. Few of those inter- 
viewed seemed to have any understanding of 
how to improve their facilities for gaining in- 
formation. 

Abstracted by Watpo W. BrapveN, Louisiana 
State U. 


Wigley, Joseph Alexander, “An Analysis of 
the Imagery of William Faulkner’s Ab- 
salom, Absalom!” Northwestern U. 


Imagery in this study is defined as word com- 
binations which produce sensory impressions, 
whether in figurative language such as metaphor 
or in non-figurative, “direct” images. Approxi- 
mately four thousand images were listed, and 
examined to ascertain whether through repeti- 
tion they developed into meaningful patterns. 
An exact count of images is impossible because 
a phrase may create a single image in one con- 
text but in others each of its words may cluster 
with separate groups. Similarly, the number 
of possible classifications is infinite. This study, 
taking care not to apply any preconceived pat- 
terns of symbolism, focussed on those clusters 
which appear to function in rendering the 
meanings of the novel. 

Religious imagery does not cluster around a 
major theme. The parallel with the biblical 
David and Absalom story is chiefly effective in 
suggesting the contrast between the “loving” 
David and the “loveless” Sutpen. Christ symbol- 
ism is not focussed on a single character. An 
opposition between liquid, symbolizing roman- 
ticism, and stone, representing coldness and 
impassivity, falls short of developing into a 
major motif. The author experiments with 
stone as symbolic of immortality and with bodies 
of water as symbolic of time. The imagery does 
not support the theory that the novel reflects 
a conflict between the land and exploiting man. 
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Five major image clusters were discovered: 
“the effort to see”; “man as animal”; “scent 
and breathing’; “wars”; and “the guarded 
door.” Each is created by hundreds of images 
that group together to create significant themes. 

The effort to see involves principally Quen- 
tin Compson, the twentieth century youth upon 
whom the Sutpen legend is projected. In its 
inception in the first chapter it hints at the 
novel’s technique of piecemeal revelation. In 
its full development it suggests that interpreta- 
tions of history err because facts cannot be un- 
derstood without an understanding of man. It 
suggests that the South’s vision, and that of 
man in general, is limited and myopic. 

Animal imagery is used to intensify the read- 
er’s Opposition to miscegenation, a central con- 
cern of the novel. It also serves to remind that 
propagation without love is an animal rather 
than a human act. 

The scent-and-breathing motif reminds us 
that the flowering of life leads inevitably to 
death and decay, and suggests that without love 
the alternative to utter decay is the sterility 
symbolized by snow. 

The war theme reminds the reader not only 
that the Civil War colored the thinking and 
attitudes of the South up into the twentieth 
century, but that all human activity involves 
warlike conflict which must be tempered with 
love and compassion. 

The guarded door is a symbol of the female, 
of secrecy, and of status—hence of the family. 
In seeking the position so symbolized, which as 
a child he had lacked, Sutpen was. guilty of 
denying it to others; hence the ultimate col- 
lapse of his “design.” 

Analysis of the imagery of Absalom, Absalom! 
not only reveals some of the means by which 
the novel acquires emotional intensity, but 
helps justify the complex and unconventional 
structure. 


II. Public Address 


Bowman, Georgia B., “A Study of the Re- 
porting by Twenty-Seven Metropolitan 
Newspapers of Selected Speeches of Adlai 
Stevenson and Dwight Eisenhower in the 
1952 Presidential Campaign,” State U. of 
Iowa. 


Newspapers serve as a link between speak- 
ers and the secondary audience which reads 
their messages. This study investigated the na- 
ture of the coverage which certain newspapers 
gave to political speeches in the 1952 presi- 
dential campaign from the standpoint of occa- 


sion, speech, and speaker. The purpose was to 
ascertain something of the completeness and 
accuracy of the speech accounts presented to 
readers. 

Twenty-seven metropolitan newspapers were 
selected on a basis of geographical location, pub- 
lication time, political affiliation, and editorial 
reputation. Seven major broadcast speeches each 
of Adlai Stevenson and Dwight Eisenhower, 
scattered throughout the period of the cam- 
paign and representing the principal issues, were 
recorded and transcribed for comparative study. 

The findings showed extensive first-day and 
follow-up reporting of the speeches, with Eisen- 
hower receiving more column inches of cov- 
erage. Twenty papers supported the Republican 
candidate editorially, and this bias appeared 
in the tenor of follow-up stories, although direct 
news coverage of the speeches was objective and 
with a few exceptions was reasonably equitable 
in both length and display. Comparatively few 
papers carried full texts of the speeches. 


With regard to the speech occasion, fuller 
treatment of audience reactions was given to 
Eisenhower speeches than to those of Steven- 
son. Reports of audience size were scattered and 
inconsistent. 


In the treatment of the speeches, a compari- 
son of printed texts with verbatim transcrip- 
tions of broadcast speeches showed that both 
candidates deviated considerably from the offi- 
cial advance releases. Stevenson extemporized 
more freely than Eisenhower, who limited his 
changes principally to improvised introductions 
and conclusions and the elimination of jibes at 
the opposition. Stevenson made scattered omis- 
sions and impromptu humorous and serious in- 
sertions. Newsmen apparently endeavored in 
some instances to report last-minute interpola- 
tions, but inclusion of such additions in news 
stories was not consistent. The speakers’ omis- 
sions usually went unnoticed and were often 
quoted or used as the basis of headlines. 


One of the most significant variants in re- 
porting was marked distortion of the structure 
of speeches. This took three forms: emphasiz- 
ing in story and headlines minor points out of 
proportion to the stress given them by the 
speaker; distorting the original order in quoting 
from speeches; selecting most of the quotations 
from the middle portion of speeches. There was 
no evidence that such variants were deliberate. 
They seemed to result from pressures of time, 
complications of publication, and particularly, 
from the difference in the concept of structure 
as interpreted by journalist and rhetorician. 

News reports of the speeches carried little 
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material on the speakers themselves, but follow- 
up stories discussed style and delivery exten- 
sively, the preponderance favoring Stevenson's 
speaking. 

The study suggests that a reader should cau- 
tiously evaluate the newspaper account of a 
speech, for he may not obtain an entirely valid 
account from his paper. He may get a distorted 
concept of the speaker's ideas and organization, 
he may learn nothing of how the talk was 
received, and unless he has access to a very 
large city daily, he probably will not have an 
opportunity to read the text of the speech. 


Burgess, Parke Gillette, “A Concept of So- 
cial Responsibility in Rhetoric,” North- 
western U. 


It was the purpose of this study to investigate 
the relationships between a specific concept of 
social responsibility and selected aspects of per- 
suasion in the classical tradition of rhetoric. 
Deriving this concept from the doctrine of gen- 
eral semantics, the writer asked the following 
question of each of twenty-one works, ancient 
through modern: What is the nature and extent 
of the advice on Invention offered by the 
rhetorician, which, if put into practice, would 
affect the degree of social responsibility of the 
speaker’s behavior? The emphasis of the in- 
vestigation was upon major developmental 
trends through four historical periods, the clas- 
sical, English, early American, and modern. 
The secondary but more important purpose 
was to examine the impact of the tradition on 
the modern counterpart of classical rhetoric, its 
philosophy and its concept of social responsibil- 
ity. 

It was found that virtually all rhetoricians 
either tacitly or openly accepted by the Aristotel- 
ian definition of rhetoric, phrased as follows: 
Rhetoric can be defined as an art principally 
concerned with the finding, systematizing, and 
teaching of the amoral means (principles) of 
persuasion, toward the ultimate end of effecting 
the greatest possible success in persuasion, or, 
of gaining the response the speaker seeks. In- 
deed, it was around this definition that the 
major conclusions of the study seemed to turn; 
some of these are stated below. 

1. Whereas classical rhetoricians depended 
entirely on the character of the speaker for 
the social responsibility of rhetoric, English 
rhetoricians began a trend away from _ this 
emphasis on moral goals to an emphasis on the 
use of socially responsible means of persuasion. 

2. Since the rhetoric of Ward, there has 
been increasing tendency to utilize moral in- 


junctions, systems of ethics, and/or logical def- 
initions, to preclude the use of irresponsible 
means of persuasion. 

3. Throughout the tradition, social responsi- 
bility was found to be negatively related to the 
principle of amorality when used either as a 
source of justification for the use of reprehen- 
sible means or as the basis for a definition of 
rhetoric. This principle remains widely accepted 
today, with varying manifestations and effects. 


4. Consistency between the accepted defini- 
tion of rhetoric and the specific advice regard- 
ing means ended with the classical works for 
the most part, since modern rhetoricians still 
advocate a means-centered and amoral rhetoric 
while advising the persuader to avoid its full 
exploitation. 

5. Most importantly, social responsibility 
was found to bear no necessary relationship to 
the traditional concern with “effectiveness” and 
“success,” but rather, was seen to be a neces- 
sary function of the particular definition of 
rhetoric that defines the nature of effectiveness 
within a given system. 

These conclusions may raise important ques- 
tions for modern rhetoric. First, in its tradi- 
tional concern with principles designed to 
gain the desired response, does modern classi- 
cism overlook other crucial effects also neces- 
sarily involved in persuasion? Secondly, is it 
better to view rhetoric as a descriptive and 
impersonal “science,” or as a discipline em- 
bodying human choices concerning the val- 
ues and purposes important to those who cre- 
ate and teach it? 


Cherney, Sheldon, “An Analysis of the Use 


of Humor in Presidential Campaign 
Speeches, 1940-1952,” U. of Southern 
Califernia. 


The general purpose of this study was to 
analyze the use of humor in 254 presidential 
campaign speeches delivered from 1940 to 
1952. Such speeches were divided into two 
categories: those which were broadcast and 
those which were not known to have been 
broadcast, in order to ascertain any differences 
in the amount of humor employed under such 
conditions. 

Specific questions which this study sought to 
answer were: (1) Were humorous materials 
employed by Roosevelt, Willkie, Dewey, Tru- 
man, Eisenhower, and Stevenson in their pres- 
idential campaign speeches? (2) If humorous 
materials were employed, what per cent of the 
“B” talks of each candidate and the several 
candidates contained humor? (3) If humorous 
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materials were employed, what percentages of 
the words in the “B” talks of each candidate 
and the several candidates were devoted to 
humor? (4) If humorous materials were em- 
ployed, what per cent of the “n/b” talks of each 
candidate and the several candidates contained 
humor? (5) If humorous materials were em- 
ployed, what percentages of the words in the 
“n/b” talks of each candidate and the sevetal 
candidates were devoted to humor? (6) If hu- 
morous materials were employed, what per cent 
of the combined “B” and “n/b” talks of each 
candidate and the several candidates contained 
humor? (7) If humorous materials were em- 
ployed, what percentages of the words in the 
combined “B” and “n/b” talks of each candidate 
and the several candidates were devoted to 
humor? (8) If humorous materials were em- 
ployed, what was the correlation between the 
rankings of the candidates according to the 
per cent of words they devoted to humor and 
rankings of the candidates by fifty judges ac- 
cording to the amount of humor they thought 
each employed? (g) If humorous materials were 
employed, with what frequency were certain 
categories of humor utilized in the talks of 
each candidate and the several candidates? 


Conclusions. (1) Every presidential candidate, 
from 1940 to 1952 inclusive, employed some 
humor in his campaign speaking. (2) Approx- 
imately 51.6 per cent of the “B” talks of these 
presidential candidates contained humor. (8) 
\pproximately 4 per cent of the words in the 
“B” talks of these presidential candidates was 
devoted to humor. (4) Approximately 61.5 per 
cent of the “n/b” talks of these presidential 
candidates contained humor. (5) Approximately 
5-7 per cent of the words in the “n/b” talks 
of these presidential candidates was devoted to 
humor. (6) Approximately 60.2 per cent of 
the combined “B” and “n/b” talks of these 
presidential candidates contained humor. (7) 
Approximately 5.1 per cent of the words in 
the combined “b” and “n/b” talks of these 
presidential candidates was devoted to humor. 
(8) A rank-difference correlation of .854 existed 
between the rankings of the candidates ac- 
cording to the per cent of words they devoted 
to humor an” the rankings of the candidates by 
fifty judges according to the amount of humor 
they thought each employed. (9) Approximately 
21.3 per cent of the presidential candidates’ 
humorous passages were analyzed as banter, .9 
per cent as burlesque, 2.5 per cent as exag- 
geration, .g per cent as irony, 4.3 per cent as 
puns, 52.5 per cent as ridicule, 5.1 per cent as 
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self-ridicule, 3.4 per cent as understatement, 
and 8.5 per cent as unexpected turns. No in- 
stances of paradox were present. 


Abstracted by ALAN Nicnots, U. of Southern 
California. 


Crider, Kenneth Gordon, “Rhetorical As- 
pects of the Controversies Over Mormon- 
ism in Illinois, 1839-1847,” U. of Illinois. 


A study of the rhetoric of the controversies 
over Mormonism in Illinois from 1839 to 1847 
was made in order to determine the nature and 
extent of the disputes which developed between 
the members of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints, or Mormons, and the non- 
Mormon citizens of Illinois during that period. 
Both published and unpublished materials were 
examined in the search for arguments aired 
either publicly or privately. 

This study consists of an examination of the 
rhetorical aspects of the religious, economic, 
social, legal, and political controversies which 
developed during the Mormon residence in 
Illinois. Conclusions drawn from this study are: 

Religious. The Mormons utilized the sim- 
ilarity between their religious doctrines and 
those of other churches to establish common 
ground when they attempted to persuade mem- 
bers of other denominations to join their faith. 
Further, the themselves 
capable of performing miracles comparable to 
those performed in Christ’s time, and they 
sometimes demonstrated this ability in order 
to gain converts. The non-Mormon religious 
leaders objected to the Mormon religious con- 
cepts because they felt that the Mormon doc- 
trines were conceived and developed through 
fraud and deceit. 


Mormons believed 


motivate non-Mormons to 
embrace Mormonism, the Mormons used eco- 


Economic. To 


nomic inducements based on appeals to Utopian 
socialism, to industrialism, and to agrarianism. 
A comparison of the public and private views 
of the Mormon leaders concerning the com- 
munal, industrial, and agricultural advantages 
of Nauvoo, Illinois reveals that the Mormons 
often exaggerated the merits of their city in an 
effort to persuade converts to settle in and 
around Nauvoo. Non-Mormons argued that 
the Mormon leaders were guilty of unethical 
business practices when dealing with both Mor- 
mons and non-Mormons. Available deed records, 
letters, and some published materials suggest 
that there was some basis for this contention. 
Social. This inquiry showed that Mormon 
leaders made a pronounced effort to establish 
solidarity within the church at the 


group 
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same time that they attempted to develop a 
friendly rapport with the non-Mormons. These 
efforts tended to negate each other, since the 
Mormon measures for strengthening their in- 
ternal unity served at times to increase the 
opposition of the non-Mormons. This study 
also showed that the non-Mormon assertion 
that the Mormons were anti-social and that 
members of their church did not always ad- 
here to the ethical code of the community was 
not without merit. 


Legal. This examination of selected legal 
cases centering around Mormons and Mormon- 
ism showed that the legal controversies which 
evolved acted as a kind of catalyst which 
heightened emotional reactions to Mormonism. 


Political, There were political reasons for 
some of the non-Mormon opposition to Mor- 
monism. The Mormons had sufficient numerical 
strength to control local and county elections 
and to elect representatives to the State Legis- 
lature. Moreover, there apparently was some 
foundation for the non-Mormon claim that the 
Mormons voted as a unit, and that their votes 
were controlled on at least one occasion by 
supposed revelation. 


Gropper, George Leonard, “A Study of the 
Critical Requirements of Conference Be- 
havior,” U. of Pittsburgh. 


This study is concerned with the development 
of criteria for effectiveness of decision-making 
conferences. The conference activity is analyzed 
by using the critical incident technique in 
which direct observations are collected of in- 
cidents which are relevant to the primary aim 
of the activity. A determination of the primary 
aim of conferences is based upon the responses 
of twenty-five business executives who were 
questioned. 

Critical incidents for this study were sup- 
plied by two hundred and thirty-four busi- 
ness executives, government officials and mil- 
itary officers who described incidents from 
conferences they had attended. Five hundred 
forty-seven incidents concern the behavior of 
conference leaders and 634 describe behavior 
of other conference participants. Categories for 
each group are developed by analyzing and 
classifying the “leader” and “participant” in- 
cidents separately. These major categories con- 
stitute the critical requirements for conference 
leaders and conference participants. These crit- 
ical requirements represent the major depend- 
ent variables in this study. 


The sources of the data, representing the in- 





















































dependent variables in the study, are studied 
as follows: 

Business vs. government vs. military. 

Small vs. medium vs. large groups. 

Reports by leaders vs. reports by participants. 
Chi-square tests of the significance of the dif- 
ferences in the number of incidents contributed 
by each part of the above independent var- 
iables to each of the two dependent variables 
indicate that the critical requirements for 
both leaders and participants may be applied 
to a variety of situations. There was no sig- 
nificant difference between the small, medium 
and large sized groups in terms of the fre- 
quency with which they reported incidents 
classified within critical requirements categories 
for either leaders or participants. It is there- 
fore indicated that the critical requirements ap- 
ply to groups of various sizes. Similarly, no 
significant differences were found between the 
reports of conference leaders and conference par- 
ticipants. When contributions of business, gov- 
ernment and military groups were compared, 
significant differences were found with regard 
to their respective contributions of incidents to 
both leader and participant categories. These 
results indicate that, although the critical re- 
quirements apply to various situations, the rel- 
ative importance of individual requirements 
may vary from one situation to another. The 
above conclusions are based on the assumption 
of a relation between the frequency with which 
incidents are reported and the relative im- 
portance of the critical requirements which sum- 
marize these incidents. It is suggested that this 
assumption merits testing. 


It is concluded that the critical requirements 
developed in this study make possible a relevant 
criterion for effectiveness of decision-making 
conferences, since they describe, comprehensively, 
the factors that make the difference between 
success and failure of the conference. It is also 
felt that such a criterion can be applied ob- 
jectively. Objectivity, referring to inter-observer 
agreement, depends on the simplicity of the 
observation problem and the _ standardization 
of the observation conditions. 

Abstract by Ernest J. Bure, U. of Pittsburgh 


Huber, Paul, “A Study of the Rhetorical 
Theories of John A. Broadus,” U. of 
Michigan. 


This thesis examines the theories of public 
address developed by John A. Broadus in his 
text entitled A Treatise on the Preparation and 
Delivery of Sermons. The primary purposes of 
the study are: (1) to explain the principles of 
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rhetoric set forth by Broadus; (2) to identify 
influences of a selected group of writers and to 
assess, when possible, the exact nature of such 
influences; and (3) to show some of the sim- 
jlarities and differences between the views ex- 
pressed by Broadus and those given by selected 
authors in the fields of homiletics and rhetoric. 


While the text by Broadus is arranged in di- 
visions which represent all the canons of rhet- 
oric except memory, over half of the work is 
devoted to information concerning the dis- 
covery and utilization of ideas in a sermon. 
[Three major points regarding the process of 
rhetorical invention are especially emphasized: 
1) The varieties and forms of rational proofs 
are discussed in great detail by Broadus and 
suggestions are offered concerning logical and 
psychological strategy in regard to arrange- 
ment of ideas. (2) The concept of pathetic proof 
is explained in terms of the “worthy motives” 


(3) The 


preacher is advised to present familiar sermonic 


called happiness, holiness, and love. 


materials in a creative manner. In this con- 
nection Broadus also gives specific points of 
guidance to his readers. In the arrangement of 
the discourse he reduces the number of major 
divisions to three, favoring the modern speech 
divisions of introduction, body, and conclusion. 
Only the rhetorical qualities of style categorized 
under the labels of perspicuity, energy, and 
elegance are analyzed by Broadus in his func- 
tional treatment of style. In his chapters on 
delivery, extemporaneous speaking and natural- 
ness in all aspects of speech presentation are his 
two main topics. 


\lthough he quotes over one hundred writers 
in his book, the authors selected for considera- 
tion in this paper fall into three categories: 
eighteenth and nineteenth century 
British, and contemporary writers. The influ- 
ences of Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian are 
particularly marked. Broadus divides his work 


classical, 


into parts, four of which represent the ancient 
canons of rhetoric; he develops two of the 
three Aristotelian of proof; and he 
cites the writings of Cicero and Quintilian in 
nearly all divisions of his work. The British 
authors Richard Whately (Elements of Rhet- 
oric), George Campbell (Philosophy of Rhet- 
oric), and Hugh Blair (Lectures on Rhetoric 
and Belles Lettres) are acknowledged unequally. 
Scattered references are made to Campbell 
throughout Broadus’ text; however, little at- 
tention is given to Blair’s work. Broadus is 
primarily influenced by Whately, whose basic 
views on logical proofs, style, and delivery he 
follows. With the exception of certain specific 


modes 
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ideas concerning arrangement, Broadus refers 
to his contemporaries mainly to illustrate and 
amplify his theories. Adolphe Vinet (Hom- 
iletics), Daniel P. Kidder (A Treatise on Hom- 
iletics), William Pittenger (Oratory Sacred and 
Secular), and Henry J. Ripley (Sacred Rhet- 
oric) are most often mentioned. 


Kully, Robert Delmar, “Isaac Mayer Wise: 
His Rhetoric Against Religious Discrim- 
ination,” U. of Illinois. 


The purpose of this study is to analyze the 
rhetorical methods of Rabbi Isaac Mayer Wise 
on the issue of religious discrimination during 
the last fifty years of the nineteenth century. 
This analysis ascertains the important themes 
characteristic of the agitators of religious dis- 
crimination during this period, the lines of 
argument Wise used in his attempt to combat 
discrimination, the style and organization of 
his discourses, and his method of delivery. This 
study also reveals those elements in Wise’s back- 
ground, education, and training which affected 
his thinking and speaking, and those elements 
in the American society which helped to foster 
the charges against the Jews. 

Wise, born on March 2q, 1819, in Steingrub, 
Bohemia, came to America in 1846. Until his 
death in 1go0, he held three rabbinical po- 
sitions, two in Albany, New York, and one 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, established and edited two 
newspapers, The Israelite and Die Deborah, or- 
ganized the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, founded and served as first president 
of the Hebrew Union College, and formed the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis. He 
was also active delivering lectures and sermons 
and reading papers in various parts of the 
United States. 

There were six main factors in Wise’s back- 
ground which qualified him to speak and write 
widely on_ religious (1) his 
knowledge of the under 
which the Jews lived where they were not an 
accepted part of the society; (2) his intense be- 
lief in the doctrines of the Enlightenment, the 
views of the liberal German writers, and de- 
mocracy; (3) his background in not only rab- 
binical studies, but in the sciences and liter- 
ature; (4) his study of the English language and 
rhetorical principles to gain skill in communi- 
cating ideas; (5) his facility for writing and 
speaking; and (6) his determination to be heard 
and read widely by both Jew and Gentile. 


discrimination: 
horrible conditions 


The problems which the Jews faced in the 
last half of the nineteenth century fall into 
two general areas: (1) the problems arising 
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from a proselytizing Christianity; and (2) the 
problems from an overt antisemitism, prejudice 
and hatred of the Jews. Wise’s attacks on the 
problems arising from Christianity fall into two 
areas, political and theological. His major po- 
litical theme was that the United States was 
not a Christian nation. In the theological area, 
he argued that there is no validity to the doc- 
trines expounded in the New Testament and 
that Christianity as practiced perpetrated evil 
rather than good. In his lines of argument 
against antisemitism he relied on one general 
theme: discrimination because of religious be- 
liefs is a violation of the Constitution and con- 
trary to democratic principles. 


Wise was very loose in both his reasoning and 
the presentation of his support. Most of his 
support was in the form of general information, 
such as personal experiences, “accepted” facts, 
and hearsay evidence. The strength of his proof 
depended upon the beliefs of his listeners and 
their confidence in the character of the speaker. 
His style was relatively clear, and he added 
elegance to his discourses through the use of 
metaphor, simile, parallel construction, repe- 
tition, antithesis, and 
of his abundance of 


interrogation. Because 


invective, his language 
tended to be more vehement and verbose than 
elegant. Wise was not without criticism for 
his fiery, pugnacious, and incisive language. 
However, many of his contemporaries pointed 
out the necessity of having leaders such as 
Wise who could appeal to the people’s wants 
and desires by speaking in the language of the 
masses. 

Rabbi Wise succeeded in eliminating some 
discriminatory practices and helped to min- 
imize the effects of others. Although the critic 
cannot condone all of Wise’s methods, he can 
appreciate his efforts, his sincerity, and his suc- 
cesses. 


Lacour, Lawrence L., “A Study of the Re- 
vival Method in America: 1920-1955, with 
Special Reference to Billy Sunday, Aimee 
Semple McPherson, and Billy Graham,” 
Northwestern U. 


Commonly associated with the current renew- 
al of interest in religion is a phenomenal re- 
surgence of revivalism. The increase of atten- 
tion focused upon this Protestant religious ex- 
pression—particularly in the case of the well- 
known evangelist, Billy Graham—has found 
many leaders of the one-time revivalistic de- 
nominations without either adequate criteria 
for evaluating the method or sufficient under- 
standing of it to adapt it to the needs of their 


congregations. At the same time, the revivalists 
appear to be guided not so much by a knowl. 
edge of the fundamental principles of their 
method as by natural ability, religious fervor, 
and pragmatic practices usually associated with 
the secular world. 

The procedure followed in this inquiry into 
the nature of the revival method was: (1) to 
study the history of revivalism in order to find 
what inherent principles are common to all 
forms of revivalism; (2) to assess the compo- 
nents of the revival method as to the place in 
each for the basic elements of persuasion— 
attention, motivation, and suggestion; (9) to 
consider the adaptations of the revival method 
made by three evangelists, each representing 
a definite trend during the period under in 
vestigation—Billy 
wane while established 
churches), Aimee Semple McPherson  (revival- 
ism as taken over by the out-groups), and Billy 
Graham (revivalism as it is bidding for re-ac- 
ceptance); and (4) to evaluate the influence of 
the climate of opinion in the varying responses 
to revivalism. 


Sunday (revivalism on _ the 


employed by the 


The preceding investigation led to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1. That revivalism began as a phenomenon 
of the frontier to meet the needs of a people 
threatened by danger, isolation, and moral in- 
sensitivity. 

2. That the revival method has evolved into 
a form of religious communication which util- 
izes ten components. Compressing them into 
a definition, one may revival as a 
special, concentrated ministry of preaching and 
music in which an organized endeavor is 
launched to present the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
to individuals alone, as members of groups, 
and in crowds, in such a way that they will ac- 
cept Jesus Christ as their Saviour and Lord and 
be strengthened in the Christian faith and life. 


view a 


3. That these components of revivalism de- 
rive their power largely from the use they make 
of attention, motivation, and suggestion. 

j- That the strengths of the revivalists studied 
were found to be primarily in 
personal 


their strong 
characteristics and in the use they 
make of emotional, rather than logical proof. 

5. That the fortunes of revivalism are tied 
up largely with the adaptation that the churches 
and the revival leaders make of this method 
to the needs currently existing within the pre- 
vailing climate of opinion. 

6. That revivalism has sufficiently commend 
ed itself as a method for meeting religious 
needs, and that if it is disowned by the main 
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stream of Protestant Christianity, it becomes a 
welcome, energizing force in the tributaries. 

7. That a climate of opinion similar to that 
of the frontier now exists, although it rises out 
of circumstances that are much more complex 
and bewildering. 


8. That the phenomenal success of the most 
prominent exponent of revivalism today—Billy 
Graham—can be accounted for largely by the 
climate of opinion, his adaptation of his mes- 
sage to it, and the use he has 
method—particularly 
acquiring personal prestige. 


made of the 
revival organization—for 

g. That the future of revivalism and, to a 
relative degree, of the churches depends primar- 
ily upon the initiative that the churches are 
willing to exercise in providing leadership for 
the movement, and training and sponsorship 
for revivalists. 


LaRusso, Dominic A., “Rhetoric and the 
Social Order in Italy: 1450-1600,” North- 
western U. 


Traditionally, students of rhetoric have pur- 
sued their study of the history of the art along 
prescribed channels. Sicily, Greece, Rome, Eng- 
land, and America appear to be the inevitable 
itinerary, with little given to the 
study of rhetorical concepts developed in France, 
Germany, Spain, or Italy. 


attention 


Moreover, available 
histories of the art treat it as a thing apart 
from the socio-political milieu. 


The purpose of this study is to indicate the 
status of rhetoric as it applied to oral and writ- 
ten communication found in Italy during the 
High Renaissance (1450-1600). Accordingly the 
study (1) records the rhetorical developments of 
the period (inspired by rhetoricians or non- 
rhetoricians); (2) notes the nature and scope of 
the concepts advanced; and (g) indicates the 
relation between the rhetorical theory and the 
socio-political atmosphere of the moment. To 
provide something of a thread of continuity, 
information is provided concerning the pre- 
ceding periods from Quintilian (a.p. ca. g5) to 


George of Trebizond (ca. 1440) 


The method employed in the conduct of this 
study involves description, analysis, and inter- 
pretation of source materials peculiar to the 
general, intellectual, and rhetorical history of 
the period; preference is accorded primary ma- 
terials whenever possible. Extended treatment is 
given rhetorical treatises which are both repre- 
sentative of a trend and heretofore obscured or 
unknown. 


The investigation reveals that the Dark Ages 


‘ 


(ca. 50-1000) produced few rhetorics which were 
single units. Most of what was available was 
contained in encyclopedias, was composed in 
Latin, and reflected the treatment of De Inven- 
tione and Ad Herennium. Some few works were 
available which advanced the classical concept. 
The Middle Ages (ca. 1000-1300) marked the epi- 
tome of variegation in rhetorical concepts. Ex- 
isting side by side were beliefs that rhetoric was 
synonymous with grammar (as seen in dictamen 
and poesy), that it was the ornamental phase 
of dialectic, that it belonged to the 
theology, and that it was an art 
five parts) which serves the 
political affairs. The Early 


area of 
(composed of 
best interest of 
Renaissance (1300- 
1450) manifested variation in the form, author- 
ship, and disposition of the rhetorics produced. 
It is particularly important to note that non- 
rhetoricians such as Dante, Petrarch, and Salu- 
tati exerted fully as much influence on rhetori- 
cal theory as did the rhetoricians of the day. 
The discoveries of Poggio and Bishop Landriani 
aided the cause of classical rhetoric, as did the 
Tuscan version of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, and the 


critical attitude engendered by Lorenzo Valla. 


The study also reveals that the foundations 
of the marriage between rhetoric and_ politics, 
characteristic of the High 


1600), are found in preceding periods; that the 


Renaissance (1450- 
rhetoric of the High Renaissance was a part of 
and a stimulus to political developments; that 
classical rhetoric was nurtured by both tyranny 
and democracy, and at 
tributed 


times the former con- 
than the 
Finally, the study shows that, contrary 


more to latter. 


to Ppop- 


ular belief, Ciceronianism dominated only part 


its growth 


of the period, since Classicism and Eclecticism 
were alternately paramount. 


Low, Donald R., “The Speeches, Lectures, 
and Readings of Charles Dickens and 
William M. Thackeray in the United 
States, 1842-1868,” Northwestern U. 


This is a study of the four tours of the two 
English novelists in the United States. The dis- 
sertation points out similarities and differences 
in respect to incentives, itinerary, speaking, lec- 
turing, reading, reception, and achievements. 


Chapter I is a history of England and the 
United States from 1842 to 1868, and presents 
the milieu in which the two men lived. Special 
analysis is made of those cultural and political 
matters which influenced or personally touched 
Thackeray and Dickens; for example, the in- 
ternational copyright, the Irish problem, and 
westward expansion in America. 
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Chapter II is an analysis of Dickens’ first tour, 
in 1842. Although this tour was primarily a 
pleasure trip, Dickens did make speeches. Un- 
fortunately for his pleasure, the issue of the 
international copyright loomed so large in his 
thinking that he spoke on the matter publicly 
and received public rebuke. He 
England a disgruntled man. 

Chapter III is an analysis of Thackeray’s first 
tour, 1852-1853. Designed as a lecture tour, this 
trip afforded the novelist an opportunity to in- 
crease his fortune. He read the lectures en- 
titled The English Humorists and was well re- 
ceived, socially and financially, by the American 
public. 


returned to 


Chapter IV is an analysis of Thackeray’s sec- 
ond tour, 1855-1856. This was also a lecture 
tour with the subject matter this time The Four 
Georges. Although received more adversely than 
in 1852-1853, Thackeray was pleased with the 
financial returns. 

Chapter V is an analysis of Dickens’ second 
tour, 1867-1868. As a mature man of letters, 
Dickens returned to the United States to read 
dramatic monologues, cuttings from his writ- 
ings. Most popular were Bleak House and A 
Christmas Carol. This tour was a success in 
every sense of the word: socially, financially, and 
aesthetically. It did, however, leave the lec- 
turer physically exhausted. 

Chapter VI contains conclusions drawn from 
the study. These conclusions fall into three 
categories: independent conclusions which had 
little or no relationship to another tour or to 
the other author, comparative conclusions which 
are drawn from relationships between the two 
tours of each author; and comparative conclu- 
sions which are drawn from underlying differ- 
ences in the two authors. 


Mattson, Ramona Tomlin, “A Critical Eval- 
uation of Florence Kelley’s Speaking on 
the Child Labor Issue,” State U. of Iowa. 


For over forty years Florence Kelley was a 
leader in nearly every major battle for improve- 
ment of conditions in industry. 

The purpose of this study was to evaluate 
rhetorically Florence Kelley’s speaking on the 
child labor issue. The author undertook to dis- 
cover the influences which helped to mold the 
speaker and the qualities which characterized 
her oratory. More than two hundred articles 
and speeches by Mrs. Kelley were read and 
analyzed. Eight representative addresses on 
child labor were chosen for intensive evaluation. 
The principal primary source was the files of 
the National Consumers’ League. 


Through her father, William Kelley, Flor- 
ence became interested in economic and social 
problems and saw at first hand the plight of 
the working children. Her father initiated her 
training in public speaking and encouraged 
her to secure a good education. Florence was 
graduated with honors from Cornell University, 
and attended the University of Aurich for two 
years, studying law and political science. Later 
she obtained a law degree from Northwestern 
University. At Cornell she received the usual 
training in rhetoric-grammar, 
declamation and oratory. 


composition, 


Married in Europe, but later divorced, Flor- 
ence entered upon a career in social work to 
support herself and her three children. 

Well grounded in law and the social studies, 
and trained somewhat in the arts of com- 
munication, she joined the staff of Hull House 
in 1891. In 1892 she became the first woman 
factory inspector in Illinois. In 1899 she be 
came General Secretary of the National Con 
sumers’ League, a position she held until her 
death in 1932. 


Florence’s apprenticeship further prepared 
her for her life’s work. She believed that social 
progress could be achieved only through edu 
cation. Accordingly, by speeches and articles 
she attempted to educate the American public 
regaiding industrial abuses, including those in 
child labor. Her efforts were prodigious. Each 
year she gave hundreds of addresses, in many 
states, to all types of audiences. 


Her life long premise was that children were 
entitled to a happy childhood. She emphasized 
that child labor abuses were wide-spread, and 
campaigned for protective state legislation. Be- 
cause she recognized that the states could not 
deal adequately with the problem, she helped 
to secure two national child labor laws. When 
they were declared unconstitutional, she ad- 
vocated a child labor amendment. 


Her line of reasoning was simple and direct, 
similar to an affirmative debate case. She estab- 
lished a need, suggested solutions and showed 
how these solutions could be made to work. 
In individual speeches she usually employed a 
problem-solving pattern of development. Her 
approach was basically logical. Using mainly 
arguments from generalization, she moved from 
facts to conclusion. Frequently these facts were 
based upon her own experience. She used his- 
torical analysis, comparison and causal relation 
effectively. Supplementing her logical argu- 
ments, she appealed to her listeners’ pity, sense 
of justice, patriotism, and desire for survival 
She also utilized effectively the proof growing 
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out of her own character. Her language was 
simple and clear, interesting but not overly 
ornamented. 

A hard worker, stubborn and even pugna- 
Florence Kelley labored mightily for 
the welfare of children. Full of her subject, 
she talked extemporaneously, scarcely glancing 
at her notes. A large, handsome woman, she 
commanded respect by her sincerity and her 
dignified, yet forceful, manner. Her voice was 
clear and penetrating. She used few gestures. 

No great orator, Florence Kelley, nevertheless, 
achieved her goals. Her listeners regarded her 
highly. Modern critics assign her a place of im- 
Most of the child labor program 
which she advocated has been adopted. Her 
speeches are a record of the times in which 
she spoke. 


cous, 


portance. 


Mills, Jack, “Horace Walpole as a Critic of 
British Public Address,” U. of Illinois. 


Since the effectiveness of a speaker in his 
own times is judged in great measure by the 
remarks of his contemporaries, the speech his- 
torian should know how much trust he can 
place in the remarks of the listener. One of 
the most quoted listeners in papers on eight- 
eenth-century British oratory is Horace Wal- 
pole. Accordingly, the purpose of this study is 
to examine Walpole’s criticism of speeches and 
speakers, to identify his categories of criticism, 
to examine his methods as a critic, and to as- 
sess the reliability of his criticism. 

The principal sources used include the Toyn- 
bee edition of The Letters of Horace Walpole, 
Walpole’s Memoirs of George II, Memoirs of 
George III, and The Last Journals. 

Walpole’s remarks on public address are 
based upon his experiences as a politician, a 
political historian, a letter writer, a novelist 
and poet, a literary critic, a devotee of the 
fine arts, and on his observation of parliamen- 
tary oratory over a period of many years. 

Walpole viewed public speaking as a prac- 
tical art and a fine art. He regarded it as a 
means of controlling the actions of an assembly, 
as an instrument for enhancing the reputation 
of the speaker, and as a source of aesthetic 
pleasure. 

He was concerned with rhetorical “invention” 
to the extent that he singled out for comment 
certain of the logical, emotional, and ethical 
aspects of public speaking. He was interested 
in delivery in general, and particularly in the 
speaker’s mode of delivery, his physical ap- 
pearance, his bodily actions, and his use of 


the voice. His remarks upon oratorical style 


center mainly on cClearness, correctness, ap- 
propriateness, and impressivéness. He was sel- 
dom concerned with arrangement and memory. 

The method of evaluation Walpole most 
often employed was to record his dominant im- 
pression of the entire speech. His second 
method was to record his dominant impression 
of one specific aspect of the speech. The third 
method was to analyze one specific aspect of the 
speech in some detail. 

Walpole’s criticism was not the product of 
formal training in rhetoric, but the result of 
his having observed hundreds of speeches and 
applying his wide general knowledge of pol- 
itics, history, literature, and the fine arts to 
the specific area of public speaking. 

Although Walpole did not employ the lan- 
guage of the rhetorical theorist, his views in- 
dicate that he measured speaking by essentially 
the same standards of effectiveness as did the 
experts of his generation. 

Although prejudice sometimes clouded his 
judgment, Walpole was generally a fair and im- 
partial critic. His impressions of speakers are 
significantly similar to those held by other lis- 
teners. A comparison of his impressions of 
William Pitt, whom he disliked, with his im- 
pressions of General Conway, whom he liked, 
indicates that he made an honest attempt at 
impartiality in his criticism. 


Montgomery, Keith S., “A Rhetorical Anal- 
ysis of the Forensic and Occasional Speak- 
ing of Thomas R. Marshall,” Indiana U. 


In analyzing the speaking of Thomas R. Mar- 
shall, small-town lawyer in Indiana for thirty- 
three years, Governor of Indiana from 1909 to 
1913, and Vice President of the United States 
under Woodrow Wilson from 1913 to 1921, at- 
tention was focused on the 1908 Indiana guber- 
natorial campaign and the occasional speeches 
Marshall over a fifty year period. 
Personal papers and the collected speech man- 
uscripts in the Marshall Papers at the Indiana 
State Library 


delivered 


in Indianapolis were the most 
significant primary sources. 

In the 1go8 campaign Marshall achieved 
what was largely a personal victory as a result 
of one hundred and sixty-nine speeches deliv- 
ered to more than 200,000 listeners. Relatively 
unknown when the campaign began, the Dem- 
ocrats’ compromise candidate won by a greater 
margin than anyone else in either party. The 
speaker’s effectiveness rested primarily in the 
creation of ethical proof; a conversational mode 
of delivery. claims of freedom from special in- 


terest groups. and a consistent stand on the key 
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issues were the significant factors. Adaptation 
of language and emotional appeals and refuta- 
tion of opposition arguments by means of cau- 
sal reasoning and reasoning from general as- 
sertion further increased Marshall's persuasive- 
ness. The 1go08 election was his only personal 
political success; the national victories must 
obviously be attributed to Woodrow Wilson’s 
strength and leadership. 

The majority of Marshall's speeches were de- 
livered for special occasions in this country and 
in Europe between 1875 and 1925. The use of 
language to embellish sentiments appropriate to 
the occasion and subject was the speaker's forte. 
Charles H. Woolbert called Marshall “. . . the 
greatest speaker of the century as far as speeches 
of courtesy and introduction were concerned.” 
His speeches of introduction before the United 
States Senate between 19:16 and 1920 are his 
most outstanding. Trained in the classical cur 
riculum at Wabash College, Marshall employed 
historical and Biblical allusions as bases for his 
exhortations to patriotism and spiritual faith 
Word choice and arrangement produced a sen- 
tentious style marked by memorable aphorisms: 
reviews of Marshall's speeches often included 
lists of “Marshallgrams.” Metaphors, synec- 
doches, and personifications were frequently- 
used figures that tended toward a florid style 

In his speeches to popular audiences Mar- 
shall was a combination philosopher-humorist 
with a discerning understanding of the Amer- 
ican people. His personal creed, the only factor 
excepted from the barbs of his wit, called for 
a return to the principles of Jeffersonian 
democracy as the solution to contemporary ills, 
but this philosophy became increasingly in- 
compatible with Wilson’s “New Freedom” and 
Marshall was adamant in his views. It is im- 
possible to make other than general evalua- 
tions of his influence as a voice of the past 
and as a stimulator of established beliefs. The 
occasional speaking of Marshall undoubtedly 
had some effect on the course of events, and 
his words live vividly in the literature of 
oratory. 


Nebergall, Roger Ellis, “An Experimental 
Study of Rhetorical Clarity,” U. of Illinois. 


This study has investigated experimentally a 
particular aspect of rhetorical style, the aspect 
of clarity. 

In the experiment, five communicators ver 
balized their meaning for a series of abstract 
pictures, and also recorded their meanings for 
the pictures on the Semantic Differential. These 
messages were then presented to audiences in 


two ways, as tape recordings and as written 
messages. Audience meanings obtained from the 
messages were also recorded on the Semantic 
Differential. A measure of the relationship of 
the speaker's intended meaning and the au 
dience’s obtained meaning was obtained from 
the difference or D score between the speaker's 
profile on the Semantic Differential, and the 
audience’s profile on the same instrument. In 
addition, the messages were judged as to their 
clarity by rhetorical critics. Also, scores on the 
Ohio State Psychological Examination were 
obtained for the members of the audiences. 

The first hypothesis tested in the experiment 
was that the communicators employed would 
differ significantly in their ability to convey 
their intended meaning to an audience. Latin 
square analysis of the data obtained, using 
both the oral and written forms of the mes 
sages, indicated that the communicators did 
vary significantly (at better than the 1 pet 
cent leve!) in their ability to convey their in 
tended meaning to an audience. 


The second hypothesis tested was that there 
was no difference between the written and oral! 
forms of the same meassage in their effective 
ness in communicating the communicators’ in 
tended meaning to the audience. This hypotl 
esis was tested by a sign test between the 
total speaker D scores for the oral and written 
forms of the message. The test indicated that 
the written form of the test seemed to be more 
effective, but the differences were not large 
enough to warrant a firm conclusion 

Ihe third hypothesis tested was that the 
effectiveness of a message in communicating 
the speaker's intended meaning is related to 
the judgments of rhetorical critics as to the 
clarity of the message. A rank-order correlation 
between the two measures failed to show any 
significant relationship. So, the study was un 
able to relate the communication of a speaker's 
intended meaning to clarity as defined by rhe- 
torical critics. 

The fourth hypothesis tested was that the 
ability of a member of an audience to obtain 
a speaker’s intended meaning would be related 
to his verbal ability as measured by the Ohio 
State Psychological Examination. This relation- 
ship was found to exist only between scores on 
the Reading score of the OS.P.E. and D 
scores obtained from the members of the au- 
diences that participated in the phase of the 
experiment employing oral messages. 

Finally, the messages were analyzed sub 
jectively, and compared with the profiles gen- 
erated by the speaker who verbalized the mes- 
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sage and the audiences which heard and read 
it. This analysis seemed to suggest some of 
the reasons for the observed variations, and 


provided suggestions for further research. 


O’Neal, Glenn Franklin, “An Analytical 
Study of Certain Rhetorical Factors Used 
by Billy Graham in the 1949 Los Angeles 
Meetings,” U. of Southern California. 


Ihe general problem of this study was to 
describe certain factors in regard to the speak- 
ing of Billy Graham during a series of evan- 
gelistic meetings which extended from Sep- 
tember 25 to November 20, i949. This general 
problem was subdivided into the following 
constituent questions: (1) What general pat- 
tern and purposes were noted in-his speaking? 
2) What were the characteristics of his delivery? 


3) What was his system of sermon organiza- 


tion? (4) What were the most common meth- 
ods of development of ideas? (5) What forms of 
support were employed? (6) What methods of 
reasoning were used? (7) What appeal was 


made to the emotions of his hearers? (8) What 
approaches did he use in an attempt to gain 


the support of his audience? (g) What were the 


characteristics of his wording and sentence 
structure? (10) What attention devices were 
employed to gain or hold the interest of the 
audience? (11) What were some of the results 
of the meetings? 

Fight recordings of sermons delivered during 
the 1949 campaign were studied. These pro- 
vided the opportunity to transcribe accurate 
manuscripts as well as to listen to his speaking. 
Fach sermon was examined in the light of the 
eleven questions listed above. The presentation 
of the topics consisted of a discussion of Gra- 
ham’s use of the various rhetorical factors with 
examples from his speaking, and an evaluation 
by the writer of his employment of each of 
these factors in the light of accepted rhetorical 
standards. 

4 biographical sketch of Graham's life was 
also presented as well as the history of evan- 
gelistic meetings in the Los Angeles area. The 
church situation in the Los Angeles area was 
discussed and this formed the background for 
the account of the 1949 evangelistic meeting. 

Findings. Some of the general findings of the 
study were as follows: (1) Graham could be 
compared to the Old Testament prophets who 
declared the Word of God as a final and com- 
plete answer to the needs of man. (2) Devia- 
tions from standard procedure were common in 
his speaking, but it was felt that many of the 
departures of Graham from conventionality 


contributed to his overall effectiveness. Not only 
did they prevent dullness but probably they 
helped to give the audience a warm closeness 
to Graham because the listeners felt he was 
down to earth and accessible to them. (3) Non- 
rhetorical factors such as publicity received be- 
cause of the conversion of outstanding per- 
sonalities probably played a very important 
role in the success of the 1949 meetings. It was 
not until after the conversion of Stuart Hamb- 
len at the end of the third week that the at- 
tendance, interest, and results increased to the 
point where the meeting was thought by the 
sponsors to be extraordinary. (4) The status 
which Graham attained from the national and 
international publicity received as a result of 
the Los Angeles campaign probably contributed 
greatly to his prominence as an evangelist since 
that time. 

Abstracted by ALAN Nicos, U. 


California, 


of Southern 


Phillips, Gerald Marvin, “The Theory and 
Practice of Rhetoric at the Babylonian 
Talmudic Academies from 70 C.E. to 500 
C.E. as Evidenced in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud,” Western Reserve U. 


The purpose of this study was to ascertain 
the theory and practice of rhetoric in Jewish 
education from 70 C.E. to 500 C.E. through a 
study of the Babylonian Talmud. 

Ihe Jews of this period were preoccupied 
with education, had an elementary and high 
school svstem and showed evidence of almost 
universal literacy. The higher Talmudic Acad- 
emies became a sort of governing body for the 
Jews in Babvion 

Ihe rabbis of the Academies took Divine 
sanction for the practice of rhetoric. Oral com- 
munication was their only mode of education, 
since there was a ban on writing anything other 
than Bible. Public speaking in the form of 
lectures, discussions and debates, was used to 
convey information and to reason out solutions 
to problems, and covered all academic sub- 
jects 

Formal lectures were given daily in the 
Academies and at special occasions in the com- 
munity synagogues. Twice yearly, all persons in 
the community attended assemblies called kal- 
loth, where they heard rabbinic lectures on cur- 
rent law. 

Lectures dealt with four general topics: (1) 
new laws, (2) revision of old laws, (g) instruc- 
tion in tradition, (4) flights of fancy of the 
speaker. All of these were open to disputation 
by the students and resolved by majority vote. 
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Minorities, however, had a confirmed right to 
disagree. 

Speaking was usually conducted through an 
interpreter or meturgeman, who received the 
heads of the discourse from the lecturing rabbi 
and amplified them for the audience. Debates 
also were conducted through a meturgeman. 


There was no explicit theory of rhetoric 
stated in the Talmud. The rabbis were not 
aware of an art of rhetoric as conceived by their 
western contemporaries, although in practical 
life they constantly employed it. Implicit theory 
can be deduced from practice. 


The bulk of the speaking was extempore. In 
invention, logical proof employed testimony, 
observed facts, logical induction and deduction. 
Testimony of recognized authorities was highly 
regarded. From this grew ethical proof, where 
certain authorities were held to be always cor- 
rect. The model of the good rabbi was Hillel, 
and rabbis were evaluated on how closely they 
approximated the stature of Hillel. Emotional 
material came either as unplanned outbursts 
in regular speeches or as 
devices. 


attention getting 


In arrangement there was a_ rudimentary 
theory of introductions. Most rabbis favored a 
simple, direct, informative style complicated 


by extensive use of foreign languages. 


Material on delivery is scant. The ideal favors 
a loud voice and clear diction. 


Public speaking in the Academies depended 
on memory which was trained through repeti- 
tion or mnemonics. Three types of mnemonics 
were widely used: (1) listing of key words in a 
passage as a mnemonic heading, ,(2) provision 
of a Bible verse as an illustrative jog, (3) pro- 
vision of notarikon, a word formed from the 
initial letters of the key words of a passage. 
Material used in lectures and disputations was 
drawn from memory, and a good memory was 
considered essential to good speaking. 


Shafter, Edward M. Jr., “A Study of Rhe- 
torical Invention in Selected English Rhet- 
orics, 1550-1600,” U. of Michigan. 


The general plan of this study involves a 
critical examination of those rhetorics in the 
vernacular printed in England during the 
period 1550-1600. The primary purpose of such 
an investigation is to clarify the kind of re- 
lationship that exists between the Tudor figures 
of speech and the rhetorical canon of inventio. 
Since rhetorical invention in the form of log- 
ical, emotional, and ethical proofs is seldom di- 




























































rectly identified in the representative English 
rhetorics of the time, this study proposes to 
discover the extent to which the Tudor figures 
may actually represent special forms of these 
modes of proof. With this end in view, the 
Tudor figurative devices are classified, on the 
basis of their definition and use, according to 
(1) argument, (2) pathos, and (3) ethos. 


The approach to the dissertation problem 
begins in Chapter Two with a survey of the 
classical, medieval, and early sixteenth-century 
influences upon the period of Tudor rhetoric. 
Chapter Three analyzes the general treatment 
of figurative techniques in the rhetorics of 
Sherry, Wilson, Rainolde, Peacham, Fenner, 
Fraunce, Puttenham, Day, and Hoskins. Chap- 
ter Four categorizes those figures which pertain 
to the logical expansion of a subject. These 
figures are classified according to 
trinsic topic of 


(1) the ex- 
testimony; (2) the intrinsic 
topics of definition, division, subject, and ad- 
juncts, contraries, similarity, comparison, cause 
and effect, and antecedent and consequent; and 
(3) special rhetorical devices of a logical nature 
not included within the first two groups. Chap- 
ter Five classifies those figures linked to pathos 
under the functional headings of Anger, Con- 
tempt, Desire, Fear, Hate, Friendliness, Passion, 
and Pity. Chapter Six divides those figures 
based on ethical appeals between “objective” 
and “subjective” ethos. 

The study leads to the following general con- 
clusion. During the period 1550-1600, writers of 
rhetoric vitally concerned with 
methods of amplifying a theme. This amplifi- 
cation of subject matter was effected, by and 
large, through the employment of figures of 
thought which operated, actually, as special 


texts were 


forms of the modes of proof and exposition 


in rhetoric. Such devices, although formally 
classified as figures of speech and discussed 
under style (elocutio), represented definite 


means of producing, expanding, and supporting 
the content of a discourse. The figurative de- 
vices used in this capacity were derived from 
logical, 
three-fold 


emotional, and ethical appeals, the 
classical division of inventio. The 
Tudor rhetoricians did not, however, apply the 
term “invention” to this process of theme am- 
though 
the materials of discourse is properly a function 
of inventio. In general, it seems that rhetorical 
invention was a matter seriously attended to 
by rhetoricians of the time, although it was 
almost completely disregarded as a distinctly 


labeled part of the rhetorical process. 


plification, even the development of 
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Smith, Robert W., “A Study of the Speaking 
in the Anti-Secrecy Movement, 1868-1882, 
with Special Reference to the National 
Christian Association,” State U. of Iowa. 


Secret societies in America enjoyed unparal- 
leled popularity in the decade following the 
Civil War. New ritualistic orders, added to the 
established lodges, enabled almost every Amer- 
ican so inclined to become a member of a 
secret society. 

The National Christian Association, organized 
in 1867, was founded on the premise that secret 
societies constituted a threat to American in- 
stitutions. The organization drew its members 
from fundamentalist denominations opposed to 
secret orders. By 1882 the national body had 
established twenty-eight state auxiliaries, pre- 
dominantly in the middle-west and in New 
England. Support for the cause came largely 
from rural communities among folk of modest 
means. 

The appeals of the National Christian Asso- 
ciation were similar to thase employed by the 
earlier Anti-Masonic Party. However, the NCA, 
in the promulgation of these appeals, set into 
operation an ambitious lecture system. 

The National Christian Association lecture 
system was headed by a General Agent and 
Lecturer. His duties were to speak for the re- 
form throughout the country, and to organize 
auxiliary associations and lecture systems in 
the various states. In his efforts the General 
Agent and Lecturer traveled an average of 
10,000 miles per year, in the course of attend- 
ing some 150 meetings. 

Ihe state lecture system was patterned after 
the national program. State lecturers were ap- 
pointed at state NCA conventions. These speak- 
ers spoke throughout their respective states, and 
organized county and local associations. These 
men in turn selected speakers who took the 
message to their local communities. Unlike the 
General Agent, whose salary was guaranteed by 
the national body, state and local speakers were 
expected to secure their wages from the au- 
diences they addressed. 

State and local lecturers received materials 
for speeches from publications of the National 
Christian Association, from exchanging ideas 
with other speakers during conventions, and 
from periodic visits by the General Agent and 
Lecturer. 

The basic premises of the National Christian 
(Association persuasion were: 1) that secret or- 
ders were anti-Christian; 2) that secret orders 
were anti-democratic; and 3) that political ac- 
tion on a national scale in support of the 
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NCA American Party was expedient. The re- 
ligious character of the National Christian As- 
sociation made the first premise predominant. 
The political action premise was seldom argued 
outside the halls of the national conventions. 

Much of the proof for the premises was 
drawn from the Bible. The “Biblical Literal- 
ists,” who comprised the National Christian 
Association, found many Scriptural passages 
which they interpreted to mean that secret 
societies were evil. Seceded lodge members pro- 
vided additional proofs. These men frequently 
accompanied their lectures with revelations of 
“secret” rituals. 

The outstanding speakers of the National 
Christian Association were Jonathan Blanchard, 
President of Wheaton College, and the de facto 
leader of the N.C.A.; James P. Stoddard, Gen- 
eral Agent and Lecturer from 1872 to 1890; and 
Edmond Ronayne, onetime master of a Chicago 
Lodge of Masons. 

The public response to the appeals of the 
N.C.A. was apathetic. 
were too well manned and too numerous to 


The citadels of secrecy 


dent by the methods employed. State and local 
lecturers began to despair when collections from 
audiences were niggardly, and when it became 
obvious that the parent organization had chosen 
to provide financial support for the literature 
rather than the oratory of the reform. After 
1882 political action was abandoned. Retrench- 
ment became the watchword. 

The National Christian Association exists to- 
day. The same, uncompromising sectarianism 
which precluded a strong organization in the 
formative years of the N.C.A. remains fastened 
tenaciously to the doctrine of anti-secrecy. Anti- 
lodge lecturers are still on call—living wit- 
nesses to the faith of the founders of the 
National Christian Association. 


Underhill, William Robert, “Public Address: 
Its Role in the Cold War, 1945-1951,” 
Northwestern U. 


This study investigates the relevancy of pub- 
lic addresses to the Cold War between Russia 
and the United States. The investigation was 
accomplished by the examination and analysis 
of eighteen speeches selected because: (1) they 
seemed significant as announcements of new 
developments and trends in foreign policy, or 
(2) they seemed to have been influential forces 
in the shaping of new policies. 

The first period covered in the study extends 
from January 1945 to March 1947, and the six 
speeches selected from this period suggest that 
American speakers were reluctant to discuss or 
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to reveal existing international tensions—ten- 
sions of which the speakers themselves often 
were aware. Rather than disclosing tensions 
and disagreements, the speeches fell into a pat- 
tern of minimizing the critical differences be- 
tween the Soviets and the United States. 


The six speeches selected from the _ period 
between March 12, 1947 and July 31, 1949, show 
that the Cold War had intensified to the point 
where American speakers no longer relied heav- 
ily upon the themes of world peace and _ co- 
operation. During this time, the United States, 
in order to meet the challenges brought about 
by Soviet actions, adopted new and specific pol- 
icies, and these policies frequently were an- 
nounced in the public addresses of American 
officials. As announcements of new policies, the 
speeches did not always go unchallenged, but 
in the main the opposition was scattered and 
seldom effective. 


The speeches given during 1947 through 
1949 do not fall into any well-organized pattern, 
suggesting a strategy for waging the Cold War. 
Although there were times when the psvycho- 
logical planning behind the speeches was ap- 
parent and even commendable, it is clear that 
public addresses were not considered as a part 
of total strategy in waging the Cold War. 


\ third period covered by the dissertation 
is the so-called “Great Debate” which occurred 
between December, 1950 and February, 195). 
The six speeches selected from this “Great 
Debate” represent positions ranging from the 
complete “withdrawal” advocated by Joseph P. 
Kennedy to Thomas FE. Dewey's advocacy of an 
alliance with “all those who have divisions and 
are willing to fight on our side.” 


During this Great Debate, the speeches which 
attacked the Administration’s conduct of the 
Cold War elicited widespread response and 
seemed to fall into an organized pattern; how- 
ever, the Administration's position was bolstered 
by speeches of persons within the Administra- 
tion as well as those who were not at that time 
active members of the Government. 


In contrast to preceding periods, there 
emerged in 1950 and 1951 a pattern of speeches 
which seemed planned to portray a unified and 
resolute America. For the first time in the en- 
tire period covered by this study, public speeches 
were planned and delivered as a part of the 
total strategy in bolstering morale at home and 
abroad. 

The study shows that it is possible to trace 


the evolution of the Cold War through an 


examination of selected speeches, but in addi 
tion the entire study reveals that speeches were 
not always considered as part of a total strategy 
in waging the Cold War. 


Yeager, Raymond, “A Rhetorical Analysis 
of the 1952 Presidential Campaign Speech- 
es of Adlai Ewing Stevenson,” Ohio 
State U. 


In this study the author analyzed the 1952 
presidential campaign speeches of Adlai Steven 
son in the light of Aristotelian principles in 
order to determine the characteristics of his 
speaking. All of Stevenson’s major speeches 
were examined, and five, chosen as representa 
tive of the campaign. were critically analyzed 
The author interviewed both Governor Steven 
son and Professor Robert W. Tufts, a member 
of the Governor's research staff. He also at 
tended Stevenson's commencement address at 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, in June, 1955 

Stevenson never formally studied rhetoric 
He achieved his skill in speaking in the hard 
school of experience. 

The major writers for Stevenson were Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr.. William W. Wirtz, David G 
Bell, and Robert W. Tufts. However, Steven 
son always rewrote, polished, and adapted thei: 
drafts, so that the final product was his own 

Stevenson relies primarily upon his own 
ideas and experiences for his discovery of 
proof. His ethical proof is strong, revealing 
his character, wisdom, and good will. His emo 
tional proof consists of appeals to do what is 
right, just. and noble, and, occasionally, of 
appeals to fear and personal gain. For logical 
proof. Stevenson employs examples based on 
historical and invented parallels, demonstrative 
and refutative enthymemes, and maxims. 

Stevenson's introductions and conciusions are 
well constructed. The ideas in the body of the 
speech are usually arranged in the order of 
weak to strong. Narration and argument ar¢ 
rhetorically sound. Stevenson fails to provide 
transitional devices between ideas, and also 
fails to summarize in his conclusions. How 
ever, his speeches are written as a complete 
unit, and not as paragraphs loosely strung to 
gether. 

Stevenson's stvle is middle, neither plain nor 
grand, and is characterized by _ perspicuity, 
adornment and wit. His wit consists of anec 
dotes, satire, and the bon mot. His bon mots 
are artistic, for they are based on partial maxims 
or disjointed enthymemes. 

Stevenson has a weak but pleasing voice. He 
is almost totally lacking in gestures, however. 
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He reads his major speeches from a manu- 
script, but is not tied to it. Ordinarily, Steven- 
son does not rehearse his speeches. 

The following conclusions are drawn from 
ihe analysis: 


1. Stevenson is no orator in the classical 
sense, but he is an effective speaker. 

2. Stevenson’s attractiveness as a speake1 liés 
in his inventiveness, for he chose to speak on 
subjects that have enduring, not momentary, 
interest. 

3. Stevenson uses more emotional proof than 
is generally known. 


4. Stevenson usually addressed his remarks 


to the educated voter. 


5. Stevenson is an intellectual who essen- 
tially brought information to the electorates. 


III. Interpretation 


Hadley, Dorothy Siedenburg, “Oral Inter- 
pretation at the Chautauqua Institution 
and the Chautauqua School of Expression, 
1874-1900,” Northwestern U. 


This work is a study of oral interpretation 
at the Chautauqua Institution at Chautauqua, 
New York. It explores both the founding and 
the development of the Chautauqua School of 
Expression and the activities of oral readers 
on Chautauqua’s platform from 1874 to 1goo. 
Neither the lyceum nor the circuit Chautauquas 
are included in the exploration. 


\ chapter on the School of Expression dis 


he founding of the school, courses of 


CUSSCS 
study offered in its classes, textbooks and other 
assigned readings of the school, and the men 
and women who composed its faculty from 


1874 to goo. 


\ chapter on the oral readers discusses the 
men and women who appeared on the Chau- 
tauqua Institution platform from 1874 to 1g00 
as professional readers. Pertinent biographical 
facts about the readers, the materials of which 
their programs were composed, and the con- 
estimates of 


t¢ mporary these programs are 


given. 

The summary synthesizes the findings of the 
research in an attempt to reveal the basic meth- 
ods back of the organization and conduct of 
the Chautauqua School of Expression and the 
outstanding characteristics of the oral readers. 


An appendix to the work lists, alphabetically, 
the oral readers who appeared at the Chau- 
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tauqua Institution from 1874 to 1900. This ap- 
pendix notes the years on which they gave read- 
ings at the institution, identifies each reader 
professionally, and gives pertinent biographical 
information on each reader. 


Conclusions. The courses in oral reading 
were an integral and important part of the 
summer instruction throughout the period of 
this study. Teachers in the courses were among 
the finest to be found in the country, includ- 
ing such men as Churchill, Curry, Cumnock, 
Frueblood, and Clark. Both the teachers and 
the curricula reflect an interest in principles 
which seem still generally sound. 

The examination of platform readers at the 
institution demonstrates an active interest in 
oral reading as entertainment during the period 
studied. Some sixty different performers read 
to Chautauqua audiences, and many of these 
readers returned summer after summer to pre- 
sent programs. It is clear that the Chautauqua 
platform offered an excellent showcase for such 
readers, since audiences were large and devoted. 
Ihe invitation to appear at Chautauqua was 
at once a recognition of one’s success as a reader 
and a means by which one might increase one’s 
potential audience, since Chautauqua visitors 
appear to have carried reports of readings home 
to all parts of the United States. 

In a time when opportunities for entertain- 
ment were far more limited in number than 
they are today, and when much that was being 
done elsewhere in the teaching of interpreta- 
tion suffered from excesses of various kinds, 
the School of Expression and the platform of 
the Chautauqua Institution represented an atti- 
tude toward oral reading which was in gen- 
eral sane. It seems safe to say that the Chau- 
tauqua Institution was a definite center of elo- 
cutionary activities in the United States during 
the final quarter of the nineteenth century. 


Servine, Margaret, “Fundamentals of Oral 
Reading,” Ed. D., Columbia U. 


The purpose of this study was to write a 
textbook in oral reading for secondary schools 
and to outline plans for its use with various 
groups. The need for such a book became 
apparent after all the literature in the field 
of oral interpretation for the secondary school 
had been examined for completeness, clarity, 
and student appeal. This book is designed to 
help develop in students the ability to read 
aloud and, at the same time, to increase thei1 
enjoyment and appreciation of literature. 
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The book contains seven chapters including 
an introduction and a summary. Chapters II 
and VI are devoted respectively to the study 
of grouping, emphasis, denotative and connota- 
tive meanings, rhythm, and background mate- 
rial. In a short preface written to the teacher, 
plans are set forth for using the book with 
classes in Interpretative Reading, Dramatics, 
English, Fundamentals of Speech, and Radio 
and Television. 


Chapter I, the introductory chapter, is 
planned to interest the student in the book 
and to explain what oral reading is. Reading 
aloud includes the ability to get meaning and 
feeling from what an author has written and 
the ability to communicate that meaning and 
feeling to an audience. As these abilities are 
developed, appreciation of literature should in- 
crease for both listener and reader. The fac- 
tors involved in developing oral reading abil- 
ity are discussed. These factors include a broad 
silent reading program, wise choice of material 
for reading aloud, good standards of criticism, 
favorable classroom atmosphere, and a rich 
background of experience. 


Chapters II through VI inclusive are organ- 
ized around the various skills that are basic 
to effective reading aloud. Each chapter has 
two main divisions, the first devoted to discus- 
sion and illustrations of how a specific skill can 
be used to help a student gain an understand- 
ing of a selection for himself, and the second, 
concerned with a discussion and illustrations of 
how he can use this same skill to help him 
give meaning to his listeners. For example, in 
the chapter on grouping, the student learns how 
he may clarify his own understanding of an 
author’s meaning by determining thought units 
correctly and by seeing these thought units in 
the correct relationship to each other. In the 
second part of the chapter, he learns how to 
use the various techniques of speech to help 
make these word groups or thought units clear 
to an audience. The student is constantly re- 
minded that although the skills are discussed 
separately through necessity, they are not used 
separately, nor are they employed in any special 
order. They must be used when and tothe 
extent that they are needed. 


The book has a wide variety of selections for 
oral reading, most of which are taken from 
modern writers. Prose and poetry are given 
equal consideration. Although reading material 
has been selected to illustrate specific points, 
this material is related to student interests and 
should help increase appreciation for literature. 


Worrell, Elizabeth, “The Short Works of 
Virginia Woolf: A Study for the Oral 
Interpreter,” Northwestern U. 


The purpose of the writer and of the oral 
interpreter of literature is directed toward the 
same goal: communication of thought and emo 
tion. When the two arts are effectively com 
bined, the result may be an enrichment, an 
intensification of experience. Virginia Woolf 
was deeply concerned with the problems of 
communication. It has been the purpose of 
this dissertation to study Mrs. Woolf's seven 
volumes of essays and stories in order to per- 
ceive which of these short works will be of 
the greatest interest to the oral interpreter; to 
aid the interpreter to remain true to the au 
thor’s meaning and purpose by revealing the 
particular insights, attitudes, and skills mani- 
fested in these essays and stories. 

Because of the personal nature of many of 
Mrs. Woolf's short works, attention has been 
given to her background, to the development 
of her art, and to her attitude toward literary 
criticism. Her own skill as a performer has 
been noted, and examples have been given to 
demonstrate her interest in the oral aspects of 
literature. 

Each of Mrs. Woolf's collections of short 
works was considered as a whole, and then a 
study was made of the individual pieces. Lit- 
erature is an underlying theme in all of Mrs 
Woolf's work. Other themes which characterize 
her writing are important and complicated, 
one inextricably interwoven’ with another: 
peace, harmony, understanding, and _ truth 
These themes are supported by many, perhaps 
lesser, but in her mind, related ideas. She 
scorns all those who, from pride of profession, 
wealth, influence, race or sex, practice the art 
of dominating others. Man’s desire to dominate 
stifles learning, invades the individual's right 
to privacy, deprives him of solitude necessary 
to creativity, impairs understanding, increases 
the difficulties of communication, and precip- 
itates war and chaos. 

Mrs. Woolf establishes an atmosphere of 
friendliness and intimacy by addressing her- 
self to “the common reader,” and placing her- 
self in the same category. Her prose takes on 
the quality of conversation as she varies the 
length and rhythm of phrase to fit the thought, 
and asks frequent questions, leaving the reader 
to supply the answers, or to find a partial 
answer imbedded in a symbol or image. She 
implements her imagery with melodic effects 
of tone-colour and rhythm; these devices are 
often used for subtle touches of humor, or to 
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convey intensity of thought or emotion. Fre- 
quent repetition of word and phrase provide 
a cumulative effect that sets up a rhythmical 
reverberation of sound and thought among 
all her works. 

The complexity of theme, the intentional 
ambiguity of symbol, the intricacy of melodic 
effects, all present problems to the oral inter- 
preter of Mrs. Woolf's short works. What she 
said of the silent reader applies to the oral 
interpreter as well: “to read a book as it should 
be read calls for the rarest qualities of imag- 
ination, insight, and judgement.” 


IV. Radio and Television 


Cooper, Bernarr, “Radio Broadcasting to 
Chinese and Korean POW’s: A Rhetorical 
Analysis,” Stanford U. 


Through a rhetorical analysis, this study 
seeks to examine appeals which were contained 
in radio broadcast communications to Chinese 
and Korean prisoners of war, held by the 
United Nations Command. The examination 
is confined to appeals contained in radio broad- 
casts designed especially for the Chinese and 
Korean prisoners of war, and heard by them 
during the period 1952 to 1953. 

This study seeks to investigate the rhetorical 
situation and environment in which the broad- 
casts were made, the attendant circumstances of 
the communication to the prisoners of war, the 
method of material creation, and the training 
method for radio program writing and com- 
munication to a captive audience. 

The following questions were posed: 

1. What appeals can influence Chinese and 
Korean audiences to reach “right’’ conclusions? 

2. Is Aristotle’s rhetorical theory applicable 
to communications to prisoners of war in mod- 
ern times? 

g. Are Aristotle’s theories as to “Means of 
Persuasion” and methods of appeal applicable 
to audiences of oriental nationality? 


In scripts selected at random for a broadcast 
series which embodied known, stated objectives, 
the five appeals which were found to occur most 
frequently in the broadcast series analyzed were: 

1. Love of social equality, 

Loyalty and trust, 

Respect for fellow man, 

Respect for elders and those in authority, 
and 

5- Humane treatment of other men. 


~~ Oo NW 


All appeals used by both the Chinese and 
Korean radio program script writers for pris- 
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oner of war audiences are found to have basis 
in the “Means of Persuasion,” in the “artistic 
and non-artistic proofs,” and in the “common 
Topics” suggested by Aristotle in the Rhetoric. 
The bases of the appeals are indicated in 
the study wherever these are revealed in Aris- 
totle’s work. 
contained in the 
broadcast scripts were those deemed important 


The rhetorical appeals 
by Chinese and Korean writers creating mate- 
rials for Chinese and Korean prisoners of war, 
respectively. The grounding of Aristotle's rhe- 
torical theory in universal human experience 
apparently explains the similarity between the 
appeals which he recommends and those which 
the oriental writers used in their broadcast 
scripts. 

The study indicates that the Chinese and 
Korean writers used “example” and “illustra- 
tion” to a great extent to amplify and clarify 
ideas. The broadcast series subjected to rhe- 
torical analysis was a demonstration of the use 
of “illustration” for clarification purposes. It 
presented the lives of those Chinese and Ko- 
reans who devoted their time, energies and, 
in many cases, their lives to one or another of 
those “freedoms” which seemed desirable for 
the people of their nations. Within this overall 
use of “illustration,” the use of “example” as 
a basis for conclusion-drawing was abundant. 

This study explains how Aristotle's theory 
of rhetoric can be applied to a rhetorical anal- 
ysis of appeals contained in broadcast scripts 
to prisoners of war, and indicates in what way 
the application of Aristotelian rhetorical theory 
for analytic purposes may produce significant 
information regarding the appeals which Ko- 
rean and Chinese communicators use to per- 
suade audiences of an oriental culture. 


Culpepper, Marilyn Mayer, “A History of 
Radio Broadcasting at Michigan State 
College, from August, 1922, to January, 
1954,” U. of Michigan. 


The purpose of this study is to record and 
to analyze the development of the Michigan 
State College radio stations, WKAR and WKAR- 
FM, stations that have been pioneers in cer- 
tain areas of educational broadcasting. The 
material for this dissertation was obtained pri- 
marily from interviews with the director of 
WKAR, from his annual reports, and from a 
study of pertinent references in the college pub- 
lications. 

In the first part of the study a survey of 
the history of educational stations is presented. 
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General note is made of the role of station 
WKAR in this development. Following a brief 
overview of the station’s history, the material 
is analyzed under the following topics: (1) ad- 
ministrative and technical development; (2) 
service programming; (3) formal instructional 
programs; (4) entertainment programming; and 
(5) public relations programming and _ activi- 
ties. 

Within the administrative and technical sec- 
tion, station policy, staff, and technical changes 
are discussed. Agricultural and home economics 
programming, two important areas for WKAR, 
are taken up in the service programming chap- 
ter. WKAR’s “College of the Air” programs, 
presented during the 1930's, are reported in the 
next chapter. This section also discusses the in- 
schoo] listening series The chapter on enter- 
tainment programming concerns, sports, music, 
and drama programming. College promotion, 


programming for prospective freshmen, pro- 
gramming by the state and federal government 
and state organizations are covered in the fol- 
lowing chapter. A study of WKAR’s station 
promotional activities and its audience con- 


cludes this chapter. 


From this study it can be concluded: 1) 
Since 1934, the station’s director has largely 
been responsible for the station’s growth and 
activities. (2) WKAR’s programming, designed 
for adult audiences, has consisted primarily of 
broadcasts in the fields of agriculture and home 
economics, Classical music, and sports. The 
policy has been not to compete with commer- 
cial stations, but rather to program for special 
groups of listeners. (3) Although WKAR _ un- 
derwent a period of interest in formal instruc- 
tional programming, the station’s educational 
programs since 193% have shown a trend toward 
informal instruction. (4) WKAR’s programs, 
with few exceptions, have been practical and 
pertinent to the problems of the times. The 
titles, information presented, and tvpes of pro- 
grams themselves obviously have been developed 
with an eve to practicality. Often they have 
even anticipated problems and situations. (5) 
In recent vears the stations have shown a trend 
in the direction of increased use of recorded 
programs. (6) The development of the WKAR 
Tape Program Service has extended the sta- 
tion’s coverage. The tapes are being used by 
both commercial and educational] stations as 
supplementary public service material. (7) 
Since no audience research has ever been com- 
pleted in connection with WKAR, there is little 
evidence to indicate the success of anv of the 


programs. (8) WKAR has served as a valuable 


means of promotion for Michigan State College. 
The broadcasting and publicizing of college 
news, activities, and events have been contin- 
uous. It has helped create greater interest in 
the college. 


Mullin, Daniel W., “Retention as A Func- 
tion of Motivation and Environment in 
Educational Television on the Secondary 
School Level,” U. of Michigan. 


The purpose of this study is to determine 
relative measures of retention as a_ function 
of motivation and environment in educational! 
television viewing on the secondary school level 
The importance of the retention measure is 
based on: (a) a need to discover the most ef 
fective conditions of motivation and environ 
ment for the use of television as a tool of 
formal education, and (b) the possibility that 
educational television may be part of a solu 
tion to the current problems of teacher and 
classroom shortages. 

rhe motivated subject competed with mem 
bers of his group for an award of monetary 
value. The unmotivated subject was requested 
to complete an opinion survey pertaining to 
the educational television program. The two 
environments treated in the study were the 
home and the classroom. 

A 23-minute educational television program 
entitled “Explorations in Space” was produced 
for purposes of the experiment. 

The volunteer subjects were iith graders 
having a mean IQ somewhat above average 
They represented the medium to high income 
levels according to the 1950 census. The stu 
dents were divided into six groups: 1) unmoti- 
vated home viewers, 2) motivated home view 
ers, 3) unmotivated classroom viewers, 4) moti- 
vated classroom viewers, 5) “casual” viewers at 
home, and 6) non-viewers. 

There were no differences among the mean 
1Qs of the four experimental groups, 1 through 
j. There was no correlation between IQ and 
test scores in these four groups. There was a 
correlation between test scores and IQ in group 
5 at the .o5 level of confidence and in group 6 
at the .o1 level of confidence. The subclasses 
of subjects were too small for a statistical anal- 
ysis of interest and background in astronomy 
and space travel, but there appeared to be a 
positive correlation between sex and these two 
factors. There were no differences between the 
male means and female means within groups 1 
through 4 at the .o1 level of confidence. 

The immediate recall test was administered 


24 hours after the telecast. The delayed recall 
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test was administered two weeks after the im- 
mediate recall test. The mean test scores for 
the groups were found to be significantly dif- 
ferent at the .o1 level of confidence for both 
administrations of the test. Motivated viewing 
proved to be more effective than unmotivated 
viewing in achieving retention at the .o1 level of 
confidence. There appeared to be no _ dif- 
ferences in retention due directly to differences 
in environment. 

The following conclusions may be drawn 
from the study: (1) Motivation is significantly 
important to retention in educational television 
viewing. (2) There are no significant differences 
in retention due to differences between the 
home and classroom environments. (3) The 
mean scores suggest that the unmotivated stu- 
dent may learn more in the classroom than he 
does at home. (4) The mean scores suggest that 
the motivated student may learn more at home 
than he does in the classroom. (5) Educational 
television in the home may be effective as part 
of the solution to the increasing shortages of 


teachers and classrooms. 


Stamps, Charles H., “The Concept of The 
Mass Audience in American Broadcast- 
ing: An _ Historical-Descriptive Study,” 
Northwestern U. 


This study gathers and relates the state- 
ments and information concerning the concept 
of the mass audience in American broadcasting 
which were available in published sources. The 
concept and thought about it have been set 
down chronologically; therefore, the material 
describes the concept as it evolved. The study 


includes a_ limited historical setting which 
isolates influences which apparently had_ bear- 
ing on the development of the concept; a brief 
history of broadcasting which emphasizes those 
technical and managerial aspects of broad- 
casting which influenced and were influenced 
by the concept; a treatment of the audience 
containing material of both fact and opinion: 
a section on programs which reveals what 
broadcasters thought their relationship to their 
listeners should be; and summaries and con- 
clusions which abstract and relate the most 
pertinent material to provide a description of 
the concept and something of its infiuence on 
programming. 

Chronologically, the study covers the years 
from 1920 to 1956, with emphasis placed on 
the period prior to 1941, and it is divided into 
five different groups of years. 

1. The Pioneering Period (1920-1926). Radio 
broadcasting began to develop into the form it 


has had ever since. By 1927, the Federal Radio 
Commission had been formed, the network 
structure was being developed with the forma- 
tion of the National Broadcasting Company, 
and advertising was being accepted as the basis 
of support for broadcasting. Broadcasters as- 
sumed that they should please everybody with 
their programs. 

2. The Period of Network Development 
(1927-1931). This period was dominated by the 
formation of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem and the expansion of both it and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. Advertising be- 
came firmly established in broadcasting and 
advertising agencies began to exert great in 
fluence on programming. Broadcasters began 
to speak of radio as a medium of mass com- 
munication. 

Period of 


Olds” 


g. The Programming for the 
(1932-1934). With the 
structure of broadcasting formed by 1932, this 


period was dominated by the efforts of broad- 


“Twelve-year 


casters to arrive at formulae to guide them in 
programming. They arrived at the conclusion 
that the “average” listener for whom they pro- 
grammed had the intellectual development of a 
twelve-year-old 


1. The “Mature” Years of Broadcasting 
(1935-1942). By 1935, the Mutual Network had 
joined C.B.S. and N.B.C., and the formation of 
the Federal Communications Commission gave 
tacit approval to the American form of broad- 
casting. Broadcasters continued to program for 
the mass audience, but they also developed the 
class-audience theory. In either case they ap- 
pealed to “averages.” 

5- Recent Developments (1942-1956). This 
chapter examines radio during the war and the 
arrival and development of television. Tele- 
vision programmers appeared to be revising their 
estimate of the audience by offering substantial 
fare at good viewing times and by breaking 
away from the rigid time and schedule pat- 
terns of radio. 

The writer concludes that: 

1. The generally accepted concept of the 
mass audience in broadcasting is that it is a 
large number of widely dispersed, anonymous 
individuals who listen to or view the mass media 
of radio and television. In broadcasting, how- 
ever, the use of the term, “mass audience,” 
tends to label, by the user, as inferior those to 
whom it is applied. Specific qualities and tastes 
attributed to the ‘mass 
largely upon the user. 


audience” depend 


2. The concept came into being in _ broad- 
casting largely because broadcasters, in their 
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attempt to please all and offend none and at 
the same time build the largest possible audi- 
ence, tended to avoid extremes and think of 
their listeners as the “average person.” 

3. The use of the concept of the “mass 
audience” by broadcasters appears to have 
resulted in a great similarity of programs with 
a great emphasis on the “popular” in both con- 
tent and presentation. 


Willey, George Arthur, “The Visualization 
of Music on Television, with Emphasis on 
The Standard Hour,’ Stanford U. 


With the single exception of good music, 
virtually every form of entertainment has made 
a successful transition from radio to tele- 
vision. Music has failed to achieve the same 
degree of success for the obvious reason that 
most music is essentially non-visual in character 
and is therefore eminently suited to aural 
broadcasting. However, if audiences continue 
to devote less attention to radio, and if an 
insufficient amount of good music is made 
available to them on television, this type of 
music will be proportionately less familiar to 
succeeding generations. 

The role of good music in television was con- 
sidered first by investigating the interest mani- 
fested by the general audience, by musicians and 
by broadcasters, in an attempt to determine 
whether or not that particular type of program 
material is suitable to television, and whether 
or not that particular medium can serve the 
best interests of good music. The next step 
was to examine and to categorize for the 
purpose of discussion each of the problems 
which have been associated with the televising 
of music. Finally, one series of musical pro- 
grams was selected for comprehensive study to 
determine the means by which the existing 
problems were treated in actual practice. 

The principal aesthetic problems are centered 
around the advisability of adding sight to what 
is essentially an aural form of art and the re- 
lationship which such visualization might have 
to the music. Production problems are greatest 
in opera where the continuous nature of live 
television production requires considerable space 
and a high degree of camera and microphone 
mobility. The quality of the resultant sound is 
less subject to contro] than in radio broadcasting 
or in recording where acoustic conditions are 
more nearly ideal. A third factor limiting music 
programming is the relatively poor commercial 
investment involved as a result of high produc- 
tion costs and the limited size of the audience. 
Three types of visualization have been em- 





ployed: (1) realistic (bringing the musicians 
before the camera); (2) interpretive (translat- 
ing the musical story or mood into represent- 
ative images); (3) non-realistic (translating the 
subjective element of the music into abstract 
visual forms). The latter method has been tried 
less often and has been the least successful, 
due in part to the difficulty of devising any 
shapes, symbols or movements which would 
be universally acceptable. The realistic presen- 
tation of musicians generally affords a minimum 
of visual attraction, and attempts to arbitrarily 
introduce variety through camera changes and 
movements have too often been at the expense 
of concentration upon the music itself. On the 
other hand, if the camera direction is care- 
fully prepared and guided by the music the 
flexibility and artistry of the television medium 
can be utilized fully to serve musical objectives. 
Interpretive dramatization and dance have been 
most frequently employed and, because of their 
visual appeal, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that televised opera and ballet will create a 
growing audience in much the same mannet 
as radio broadcasting contributed to the ex- 
pansion of interest in symphonic music. 


Yaeger, Murray R., “An Analysis of Ed- 
ward R. Murrow’s ‘See It Now’ Television 
Program,” State U. of Iowa. 


This study was an attempt to ascertain the 
aims of Edward R. Murrow’s “See It Now” 
television series and how these aims were 
achieved, with particular attention being given 
programs dealing with topics. 
Patterned after the lines of the rhetorical in- 
vestigation, it looked at the speaker, the speech, 
the audience, and the occasion. The study ana- 
lyzed a group of selected programs, “The Case 
of Milo Radulovich,” “A Report on Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy,” “A Conversation with J. 
Robert Oppenheimer,” “An Argument in In- 
dianapolis,” “A Study of Two Cities,” “West 
Point-Annapolis Debate,” and “Egypt-Israel.” 

Sources for the study included books, articles, 


controversial 


letters and other printed material about Mur- 
row, Fred W. Friendly, and “See It Now,” in- 
terviews with Murrow, Friendly, and “See It 
Now” staff members, all scripts of the series 
from 1951 to 1956, and personal observations 
gained from three weeks with the series staff 
during the final stages of the “Egypt-Israel” 
production. 

Edward R. Murrow was influenced greatly 
at Washington State College by his Speech 
teacher, Ida Lou Anderson. It is said that she 
probably saw the possibilities he had and 
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developed them more than anyone else could. 
Murrow attributed his broadened interest in 
the areas of social science, politics, and books 
in general to a Professor of History at Wash- 
ington State. Another major influence was his 
work in the Institute of International Edu- 
cation. His first broadcasting job was as Di- 
rector of the Talks-and-Special Events Depart- 
ment of the Columbia Broadcasting System. He 
was then 27 years old. 

Fred W. Friendly is an idea man. After a 
Junior College and Business College education, 
he found a job with a small radio station. It 
was here that he produced a documentary 
program about historically significant people, 
the seed of the idea for “See It Now.” The 
Murrow-Friendly partnership began when 
Friendly met Murrow after World War II and 
sold him on the idea for the “I Can Hear It 
Now” record album, the idea which is today 


“ 


crystallized in the “See It Now’ television 
series. 

It was difficult to isolate the contributions of 
Edward R. Murrow and his co-producer Fred 
W. Friendly in each program. In general, Mur- 
row was the content man; Friendly was the au- 
thority on pictures and their sequence in a 
program. Friendly wrote the first draft of the 
program; Murrow rewrote it; together the two 
men polished. Murrow had final editorial ap- 
proval on all aspects of the programs. 

The over-all purpose of “See It Now” was 
three-fold, according to Murrow and Friendly: 
1) “Believing that television is in a sense an 

instrument of transportation, we have tried 

to take people places to meet people they 
otherwise might not have met.” 


2) “It was our objective to use the camera and 
microphone as a mirror (to reflect the 


times.) 

3) “We are trying to use this thing to provide 
people with raw material upon which in- 
telligent opinion can be formed.” 
Authenticity was an essential part of each 

program’s approach. Except for the Murrow 

parts, which were kept to a minimum, the pro- 
grams were usually unscripted and unrehearsed. 

The people and pictures of each story were 

allowed to present their own case. Pictures were 

often used as evidence. In three programs, 
those dealing with Radulovich, McCarthy, and 

Oppenheimer, an attempt was made to per- 

suade the audience to accept a specific point of 

view. On the others, an attempt was made to 


present all sides of each issue as objectively as 
possible, allowing viewers to make up their 
own minds. 
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Ihe audience responded in some measure to 
all of the programs studied, but particularly to 
the programs on Radulovich and McCarthy, and 
to the “Egypt-Israel” program. 


V. Theatre 


Beck, Martha Ryan, “A Comparative Study 
of ‘Hamlet’ Prompt Copies Used by David 
Garrick, Edwin Booth, and Henry Irving,” 
U. of Michigan. 


The purpose of this dissertation is to record 
and interpret, from Hamlet prompt copies 
used by Garrick, Booth, and Irving, and from 
critical and scholarly sources, exactly the act- 
ing texts, interpretations of the play, emphases 
of meaning, production plans, and theatre ef- 
fects these actors achieved. 


A comparative presentation of the prompt 
books is made by superimposing their sub- 
stance upon three copies of a basic edition of 
Hamlet whose pages appear side by side in 
three columns. On the first column of printed 
text are Garrick’s line cuts, stage directions, 
and words written in by Garrick as indicated 
in the Garrick prompt book owned by the 
Folger Library in Washington, D. C. 

The second column of text is devoted to 
Booth. There the facts furnished in the Har- 
vard-owned prompt book of the “18go0” pro- 
duction are imposed. Drawings and extensive 
stage plans are in the column below the text. 
Booth’s personal meditations on the play, 
found in his own handwriting in the Players 
Club copy, are placed below the text carrying 
the Garrick material. 


Upon the third column of text is placed the 
information contained in a very fine production 
prompt book of Irving’s 1878 Hamlet. The 
book contains the signature of I. H. Allen, 
Irving’s stage manager. This prompt book is 
owned by the Houghton Library at Harvard. 
Preceding the text presentation, photographs 
of the title pages of three of the prompt books 
are inserted. Although the text presentation is 
integrally the second section in the plan of 
the dissertation, it is bound separately, as 
Volume II, in order to permit the reader to re- 
fer to the text while he reads the rest of the 
dissertation. 


The third part of the study is an analysis, 
scene by scene, of the Hamlets of the three 
actors, as revealed in the prompt books, and 
as amplified by material gained from critics of 
acting, scholars, and illuminated in some in- 
stances by comparisons with other actors. 
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Garrick acted Hamlet in the tradition of 
Betterton, although he did not use Betterton’s 
cutting of the play. Like Betterton, he was an 
active, purposeful Hamlet. Garrick’s chief re- 
lationship as Hamlet was to the Ghost. Gar 
rick’s Ghost scenes were vivid. In his famous 
“mutilation” he cut the fifth act and_ sub. 
stituted for it a brief ending of his own quite 
different from Shakespeare's. 

Booth stressed the soliloquies. The closest 
personal relationship for his Hamlet was with 
Horatio. He emphasized the “antic disposition” 
and the tragic fate of Hamlet. He was equipped 
to give such an interpretation convincingly 
because of his own naturally sad temperament 
that had been intensified by tragic fate in his 
personal life. 

Irving was an imaginative, intellectual Ham 
let who compensated for his poor voice, un- 
impressive figure, and shuffling gait by clever 
pointings of ideas, carefully wrought long 
pauses, magnificent and carefully appointed 
scenery, and a loved Ophelia whom he ap- 
propriately co-starred in his Victorian Hamlet. 


Bristow, Eugene Kerr, “Look Out for Sat- 
urday Night—A Social History of Profes- 
sional Variety Theatre in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, 1859-1880,” State U. of Iowa. 


This study attempted to obtain a clear pic- 
ture of the meaning of “variety theatre” in the 
period 1859 to 1880. It was hoped that by con- 
centrating on one city—Memphis, Tennessee— 
the range of the term “variety” might be clari- 
fied since scholarship has only lightly touched 
upon this area in this period. 

The primary sources utilized were Memphian 
newspapers of the period, court records, tax 
records, and public documents as well as various 
secondary publications with varying degrees 
of utility. 

The organizational principle was four-fold: 
managers, variety personnel, program fare, and 
audiences were all considered. 

The most significant finding of the early part 
of the study was as follows: the variety of dra- 
matic fare was greatly reduced. Changed from 
its original dual purpose of instruction and 
entertainment, the variety theatre was now 
concerned almost solely with entertainment. 

With Federal occupation in 1862, both the 
character of the city and that of variety theatre 
changed almost overnight. The city was soon 
overrun with northern merchants, soldiers, 
gamblers, and prostitutes. Women hesitated to 
leave their homes, and the variety theatre au- 
dience became primarily male. 


In the spring of 1864, a new variety theatre 
was spawned, with a program approximating 
that of vaudeville, but with the female per 
formers at its core. Liquor was soon introduced 
in the theatre. With a completely male au 
dience, concentrating attention equally on the 
female performer and the bar, the new variety 
theatre could run from the heights of ‘genuine 
and hearty’ male laughter to the depths of rib 
aldry, revelry, and debauchery. This variety 
theatre—devoted to wine, women, and song— 
flourished in Memphis during the 1860's and 
1870'S. 

Ihe new variety theatre had two main at 
tractions: ‘lady waiters’ and the wine room. The 
female performers trooped to the wine room 
after their ‘turns,’ to sit and talk with, and 
‘sell’ liquor to the habitues. 

Managers ranged from ‘distinguished’ Cha 
ley Morningstar and ‘virtuous’ Jimmy Schooles 
to ‘urbane’ Charley Broom. The only success 
ful one, Broom, stayed in business for six years 
His personal popularity, business acumen, and 
a relatively-high level of performance probably 
accounted for the solid core of ‘frequenters 
who kept him in business. 

Broom introduced Aline LeFavre and het 
can-can dance in March of 1869. It revolution 
ized the program which still resembled that of 
1864. Variety theatres were not all devoted 
however, to can-can dances, girls, beer, and 
‘deadbeats.” There were theatres which con 
tinued, after 1865, programs devoted to in 
struction and entertainment, to which a man 
could take his family. 

Reaching its saturation point in the autumn 
of 1869, variety theatre began to decline. With 
the deaths of Broom (1872) and LeFavre (1873 
and with yellow fever epidemics, a rising city 
debt, and a national depression, both the fam 
ily theatre and that catering to an all-male 
audience had virtually disappeared by 1878 
Yellow fever ravaged the city in that vear, and 
the one following. The course which variety 
theatre would chart after 1880 necessarily 
sprang from a new Memphis and would lead 
ultimately to that vaudeville presentation de 
scribed by Douglas Gilbert as “America in 
motley.” 


Browne, Jean Speller, “Three Original 
Three-Act Plays,” State U. of Iowa. 


The two following “scenes” were included in 
the dramatic chronicle Never Ending Frontiers 
written for the Iowa State Educational Cen 
tennial Celebration in 1954. 


The 17896 Scene presents the problems of 
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education in Iowa in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. Depicting historical char- 
acters, it shows the crying need at that time 
for better trained teachers and for a program 
geared to the rural school in a state that was 
then predominantly rural. 

The 1954 Scene is the story of the gallant 
efforts made to bring education up to modern 
standards in present-day Iowa. A county super- 
intendent, aware of the inadequacies of the 
entire system, has just finished a_ vigorous 
campaign for reorganization. He has been aided 
in this by a far-sighted teacher and the few 
big-spirited laymen who realize that education 
is as important as big business and more de- 
serving of monetary support than war. The 
vote comes in against reorganization. The 
eighty-three-year-old one-room school house 
where this scene takes place seems to be here 
to stay, but there is a strong feeling that the 
fight will continue until the apathy of the 
public is overcome. 


A Way For Duncan is the story of a father 
and son and their search for understanding of 
each other and of life. It is Scott McClain’s 
philosophy that everyone is put on earch for 
a purpose, and after much personal sacrifice, 
he has found his purpose in helping delin- 
quent boys. He is happy and _ successful in 
this work until he is suddenly faced with his 
own son’s problems, and finds he can no longer 
be objective. His son, Duncan, is torn between 
two ways of life—the material pleasures of his 
mother’s world, and the rather doubtful pleas- 
ures of a life of giving. In the end, the few 
months spent in his father’s school outweigh 
the years of his mother’s influence, and, prod- 
ded by his understanding wife and a series of 
circumstances arranged by his father, he sud- 


denly sees clearly which life is best for him. 


Ihe historical setting for Prelude to Revolu 
tion is the Bacon Rebellion of 1676 in Colonial 
Virginia, but the story is concerned with the 
inner conflict of Nathaniel Bacon himself, a 
quick-tempered and impatient young man of 
wealth and breeding whose hatred of injustice 
leads him to champion the people’s cause 
against their arrogant old Governor, Sir Wil- 
liam Berkeley. Unthinkingly, almost blindly, 
Bacon rushes step by step from foolhardy but 
honest outspokenness to open rebellion, until 
finally his motives change from the unselfish 
ones of the humanitarian to those of personal 
aggrandizement and _ revenge, thus _ bringing 
about his downfall. 


Burton, May Elizabeth, “A Study of Music 
as an Integral Part of the Spoken Drama 
in the American Professional Theatre: 
1930-1955,” U. of Florida. 


The purpose of this study is to discover and 
evaluate the position of music as a supplement 
to spoken drama in the American professional 
theatre during the past quarter-century. Ex- 
periments with integrated music are not only 
subjected to a musical and theatrical analysis, 
but are viewed in terms of their relationship to 
prevailing traditions and changing events. 

A consideration of all of these factors indicates 
the conclusion that three main forces tend to 
establish current practices and regulate the 
quantity of music used. These are: (1) the 
weight of tradition and the resistance to it, (2) 
socio-economic matters in and out of the 
theatre, and (3) aesthetic principles of play- 
wrights, directors and composers. 

The weight of tradition can be seen in the 
music employed in revivals and in the paral- 
lel purposes assigned to music in the Greek, 
Elizabethean, Restoration and modern Amer- 
ican theatres. Fluctuations in the number of 
dramas making use of music are studied in 
terms of prevailing conditions. The marked in- 
crease in the use of integrated music during 
the 1930's is linked with the program of job 
relief which encouraged the use of musicians. 
The tendency to ignore music during the period 
1941-1945 is traced to the lack of theatrical ex- 
perimentation during World War II. Other 
periods of musical depression are attributed to 
the restrictions brought about by unionization 
and the problems created by competitive forms 
of entertainment. 

Theatrical and musical figures are credited 
with making music a more respected and 
sought-after ingredient of drama. The data re- 
veals an interesting tendency for playwrights, 
producers and directors to request music, not 
for music’s sake, but for the sake of a more 
meaningful theatrical experience. There is also 
evidence that some of America’s most capable 
composers are demonstrating an increased in- 
terest in writing music for the theatre. 

In addition to a study of production records, 
the investigation contains an analysis of the 
working philosophies of leading playwrights, 
composers, directors and music contractors. 
These theories are gathered from personal inter- 
views, correspondence and publications. In turn, 
they are illustrated by excerpts from fifty-two 
musical scores, all of which are discussed in 
terms of the accompanying scene and dialogue. 

The final portion of the study indicates that, 
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since 1930, the professional theatre has as- 
signed new functions to the art of music. It has 
been used to amplify, underline and accentuate 
emotions, tensions, mood and action. It has 
been used to comment upon situations, take 
the place of action, serve as a framework or 
setting for scenes, heighten fantasy and pro- 
vide an insight into a character and_ his 
thoughts. The study’s general conclusions call 
attention to the growing popularity of inte- 
grated music and the tendency to make it a 
conscious, studied and skillful art form. There 
is conclusive evidence that the trend is away 
from music that is incidental, theatrical ad- 
denda. The musical stereotype has been re- 
placed by inherently good music which, when 
skillfully integrated, makes a valid artistic con- 
tribution to spoken drama. 

Abstract by LELAND L. ZIMMERMAN, U. of Florida 


Cairns, Paul E., “William Archer as Critic 
of Modern English Drama, 1882-1914,” U. 
of Michigan 


[he purpose of this study is to describe the 
scope, illustrate the quality, and appraise the 
significance of William Archer’s criticism of 
modern English drama from 1882 to 1914. 

When Archer began his London career in 
1879, the contemporary English drama _ repre- 
sented a low level of artistic and intellectual 
attainment, and, as a result, the theatre was 
largely despised or ignored by people of intel- 
lect. By applying the tests of reason and veri- 
similitude, literary and 
dramatic poverty of the contemporary English 
drama and sought strenuously to improve it. 
Urging English 
of more 


Archer exposed the 


dramatists along the 
expert craftsmanship and 
realism, Archer applauded the first tentative 
indications of reform in the drama. During 
the eighties Archer saw signs of hope in the 
work of Grundy, Pinero, and Jones, and called 
upon them to take the lead in the revitalization 
of English drama. Toward the close of this 
decade he called to the attention of his coun- 
trymen startling new tendencies on the con- 
tinent and in Scandinavia, and insisted that 
England's dramatists must join this movement 
if its drama were to achieve artistic and in- 
tellectual maturity. During the decade of the 
nineties Archer emerged as a leader of the 
pro-Ibsen forces when the great Norwegian’s 
plays were introduced to the English theatre. 

Archer continued, during the nineties and 
after the turn of the century, to support re- 
form in the English commercial theatre, noted 
and welcomed such new writers as Wilde and 


paths 
stronger 


Barrie, and urged other writers of literary 
stature to bend their efforts to: the dramatic 
form. The critic, in addition, gave invaluable 
support to the drama of the independent the- 
atres, and believed that in the “intellectual 
drama” of Shaw, Barker, and Galsworthy the 
English theatre had, at last, vindicated its 
great inheritance. 

The following conclusions are drawn con- 
cerning the essential nature of Archer's dra- 
matic criticism: (1) A strongly rational, judic- 
ial critic, Archer occasionally was somewhat 
too rigidly bound to the concept of the logical, 
realistic formula. More often than not, however, 
his criticism was characterized by remarkable 
flexibility and breadth. (2) Archer placed great 
emphasis on skillful craftsmanship, and _ his 
criticism demonstrated a slight affinity for th 
theatrical, even, at times, the melodramatic 
elements in drama. His credo, therefore, rep- 
resented an integration of realism and theatrical 
effectiveness. 

Archer’s major contributions to the drama 
are as follows: (1) His strongly rational criti 
cism exposed the artificiality of much of the 
drama of the day and encouraged the creation 
of a_ realistic demonstrated a 
vital relationship with social and _ intellectual 


drama_ which 
problems. (2) His earnest criticism, implement- 
ing an attitude of respect for the potential 
ities of English drama, helped create the in 
tellectual milieu in which an independent and 
virile drama might flourish. (3) His policy of 
“fertilizing” criticism resulted in a direct and 
beneficial relationship with the leading dram- 
atists of the renascence. (4) He played a lead- 
ing role in the introduction of Ibsen to Eng 
land. (5) He was the first authentic historian 
of the renascence of modern English drama. 


Clay, James H., “The Problem of What is 
Real in the Drama: An Analysis of Ibsen’s 
Realism and Maeterlinck’s Symbolism,” U. 
of Illinois. 


The theatre has always received praise for 
being “true-to-life,” “real,” and “natural.’” To 
help resolve the confusion which has arisen 
from the application of terms like “real” to 
drama, ideas derived from contemporary the 
ories of meaning and aesthetics were applied 
to the problem, with the aesthetic of Susanne 
K. Langer being used as a foundation for the 
analysis. The fundamental idea is that all 
symbols can be grouped into two classes, ref- 
erential and emotive. Although given different 
names by the authorities, the distinction be- 
tween referential and emotive meaning is basic 
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to current thinking on problems of meaning. 

The general tenets of modern meaning- 
theory together with the particular aesthetic 
of Langer suggest that dramatic realism is an 
‘effect that is not the exclusive property of any 
one style of playwrighting and production in 
any one time and place. Rather, what a theatre 
audience interprets as “real” is grasped as a 
special quality of the perceived whole in which 
both referential and emotive symbols operate 
on many levels. Furthermore, the quality of 
realism depends in large degree upon what 
an audience brings to the symbols from its 
cultural predispositions. Ibsen's Realism and 
Maeterlinck’s Symbolism were chosen for a 
comparative analysis and general test case for 
these ideas. 

It was found that the referential content 
of Ibsen’s Realism at first jarred the public’s 
conception of reality, causing it to condemn 
this style as “incomprehensible” and “unar- 
tistic.” Bearing out the theory in question, 
when the public began to agree with Ibsen's 
reality-picture, it was able to perceive both 
the referential and emotive import of his 
plays, reversed its earlier judgment, and pro- 
nounced Ibsen’s work not only “real” but 
“masterfully artistic.” 

Maeterlinck had a parallel, but less well 
defined route of acceptance. The doom-centered 
referential material of his Symbolist plays at 
first clashed with the public’s less serious sense 
of reality and, like Ibsen's, his work was re- 
jected as “incomprehensible” and “unplayable.” 
In spite of the fact that Realism had become 
an established term denoting a stylistic genre, 
Maeterlinck’s anti-Realist Symbolism eventually 
elicited the praise “real” with sufficient fre- 
quency to illustrate that realism is not the 
sole property of any one style. 

The test case revealed that scholars should 
be much more careful of such terms as “real” 
than they often are. Both interpretation of 
theatre history and the revival of dramatic 
“classics” depend ultimately on how we answer 
such questions as “What is real in the drama?” 
Ireating this question in the context of cur- 
rent meaning-theory indicates that it is neces- 
sary to construe realism as a relative effect 
rather than as a given style if we are to give 
a consistent account of theatre history. 


Deer, Irving, “Ibsen’s Search for Dramatic 
Form,” U. of Minnesota. 


dramatic form 
would express, without the intrusion 
of his personal comments, the general signifi- 


Ibsen wanted to create a 


which 


5 


cance of the actions he presented. He wanted, 
in other words, to fuse his symbols and the 
things which they symbolized for him. He 
spent most of his professional life trying to 
achieve this fusion, for he came to feel that 
he could not be a successful dramatist unless 
he did achieve it. This study is an examination 
of the ways in which Ibsen attempted to solve 
this problem. Because he was so preoccupied 
with this problem, a study of his attempts to 
solve it becomes not only a study of the de- 
velopment of his dramatic form, but also a 
revaluation of his work. 

From the start Ibsen’s attempts to fuse 
his symbols with the things they symbolized 
were destined to fail. As this intensive analysis 
of key plays from each period of his career 
reveals, his “world-view” precluded the pos- 
sibility of such a fusion. Ibsen felt that the 
significance which events had for the individ- 
ual as an individual was always contradicted 
by the significance which those events had for 
others or even for the individual as a member 
of the community. Thus, as far as anyone ex- 
cept the individual was concerned, the general 
significance which the individual saw in par- 
ticular events could not be shared. For the au- 
dience, that significance was imposed on the 
events by the individual characters (or by 
Ibsen, who identified himself with his char- 
acters); it did not emerge from the events 
themselves. 

Intent upon making public what he felt to 
be the purely private struggles of his heroes, 
Ibsen was forced to employ direct statements 
for the audience. In his early romantic his- 
torical plays, these direct statements were ob- 
viously undramatic. They even took the form 
of awkward soliloquies and asides. In Brand 
and Peer Gynt, Ibsen appeared to be moving 
toward an entirely direct statement presenta- 
tional form. In his social problem plays, how- 
ever, he tried to create a representational form 
and he began to disguise his direct statements. 
During this period he learned how to intro- 
duce direct statements so subtly that they 
had the appearance of action. Beginning with 
The Wild Duck, Ibsen again began moving in 
the direction of a presentational form. Until he 
finished Hedda Gabler, however, he tried to 
maintain a balance between the presentational 
and the representational elements in his plays. 
With The Master Builder the balance began to 
tip again in favor of a presentational form. 


Because of his over-emphasis on_ individ- 
ualism, Ibsen never succeeded in avoiding di- 


rect statements for the audience. He therefore 
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never succeeded in creating a wholly dramatic 
form; he succeeded only in creating direct state- 
ments which had the appearance of action. 


Gearhart, Sally Miller, “Aristotle and Mod- 
ern Theorists on the Elements of Trag- 
edy,” U. of Illinois. 


This study examines the ideas of prominent 
twentieth century British and American play- 
wrights, dramatic critics, and academicians 
(classical scholars, teachers of theatre, teachers 
and critics of English literature) and points out 
the similarities and differences between their 
theory of tragedy and that of Aristotle. Mod- 
ern writers and Aristotle, it is discovered, dis- 
cuss the same elements of tragedy. In most re- 
spects, however, modern theorists extend ot 
supplement Aristotle in significant ways. 

Aristotle and modern writers agree on the 
following points: poetry must be the medium 
of tragedy; the hero must be noble and may 
have a tragic flaw; tragedy’s action is unified; 
tragedy involves suffering, “discovery,” and “re- 
versal”; its outcome is disastrous; plot and 
character must be ranked as elements of trag- 
edy, and the “effect” as the distinguishing 
mark of tragedy may be the catharsis of pity 
and fear. 

Only the concept of unified action remains 
the same in the modern world as in the Poetics. 
On all other major topics modern theorists in- 
terpret the Aristotelian ideas in larger contexts. 
“Poetry” is extended to include “poetic expres- 
sion.” The hero’s nobility is not the result of 
an aristocratic birth but rather the result of 
his origin in ritual, his reaction to or capacity 
for suffering, or his “inner greatness.” The flaw 
today is not necessarily a part of the hero’s 
character. The character of suffering is more 
complex than the physical suffering Aristotle 
talked about. The “discovery” is the hero's 
discovery of his “self” and the audience's dis- 
covery of some universal value rather than be- 
ing limited to the Aristotelian “recognition of 
persons.” The “reversal” is discussed in the 
light of “conflicting wills,” of which Aristotle 
made no mention. The defeat of the hero is 
extended to include a spiritual victory. Plot 
and character are equal in value and _ insep- 
arable; plot is no longer regarded as being 
superior to character. 

Furthermore, modern theorists propose non- 
Aristotelian ideas: the conflict of wills is one 
of the necessary components of pilot. An at- 
mosphere of evil is requisite to tragedy. The 
catharsis theory is held inadequate; accordingly 
modern writers hold that the proper effect of 


tragedy brings about in the spectator the rey 
elation of a rational order or an understanding 
of man’s place in the order of the universe. 


Harton, Helen L., “An Historical, Analytical 
and Interpretative Study of Educational 
Theatre Programs in Michigan Protestant 
Church-Related Liberal Arts Colleges,” 
Northwestern U. 


historical 
study of educational theatre programs in prot- 
estant church-related liberal arts colleges of 
Michigan. These colleges include Adrian, Al- 
bion, Alma, Calvin, Hillsdale, Hope, Kalamazoo 
and Olivet. The study developed from the pei 


The dissertation is basically an 


sonal and professional interests of the writer as 
from the fact that the 
educational 


well as literature of 


theatre contains nothing of sig 


nificance which deals specifically with educa 
tional theatre in the protestant church-related 
liberal arts college. 

The purposes of the dissertation are to con 
theatre in. the 
development of the colleges of the study an 
to analyze and 


sider the role of educational 


interpret the historical ma 
terial. In addition, recommendations have been 
made for the theatre programs in the study and 


for educational theatre in general. 


The material for the study was gathered 
through visitations to the campuses of the 
colleges involved in the study, through per 
sonal interviews and letters and through ex 
tensive reading in the areas of liberal arts 
education, church-related colleges and educa 
tional theatre. 

Conclusions are as follows: 

1. The attributes of educational theatre 


contribute greatly to the realization of the ob 


jectives of the protestant church-related lib 
eral arts college. 

2. Student production has 
been chiefly responsible for the origin of edu 


cational 


interest in play 


theatre programs. 

3. Dramatics clubs have resulted from stu 
dent interest in play production. 

j. Dramatic literature produced by the col 
leges has been mainly classic or standard in 
nature and has been conditioned to some de 
gree by the religious affiliations of the colleges 

5. Theatre programs been 
cessful when the directors have been members 


have more suc 
of the faculty, trained in educational theatre 
and have remained in their positions over a 
period of years. 

6. Theatre programs have usually come to 
be included in the Speech Departments of the 
colleges. 
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7. Administrative subsidization of theatre 
programs is accepted practice in the colleges 


at present. 


8. Production facilities generally are not 
ideal but have had relatively little effect on 


the quality of programs. 


g. Administrative attitudes toward and sup- 


port of educational theatre programs have 


strongly influenced them. 


10. The presentation of plays before off- 
campus groups has been and continues to be 


common practice. 
Recommendations are as follows: (1) qualified 

directors are essential 

short 


to satisfactory theatre 
directorships should be 
discouraged; (g) a plan of action must be de- 
vised for improving theatre programs by the 
director and administration, in keeping with 
the goals and objectives of the college; (4) 
dramatic literature for 
chosen with discretion; 


programs; (2) 


must be 

(5) writing and pres- 
manuscripts should be 
theatre should be 
planned for variety and should include produc- 
tion of religious drama; (7) the American Edu- 
cational Theatre Association should devise a 


production 
entation of original 


encouraged; (6) seasons 


set of criteria for educational theatre in order 


that such programs may be evaluated; (8) 
there is need for further study relative to the 
position and purpose of educational theatre in 
the protestant church-related liberal arts col- 
lege. 


Henneke, Ben Graf, “The Playgoer in 
America (1752-1952),” U. of Illinois. 
[his is an 


historical study concerned with 


the playgoer’s physical environment, | certain 


important playgoer types, and playgoer be- 


havior and response. 


The research on it coordinates information 
about seating, admission practices, heating, 
cooling, and lighting with audience behavior. 
The struggle for the right of general public 
admission to all parts of the playhouse is seen 
as a reflection of the struggle for wider fran- 
chise outside the theatre. The implications of 
Status inherited from England were eliminated 
by: admission of anyone with the necessary 
money to the boxes, regardless of position or 
dress; admission of women to the pit; gradual 
elimination of boxes and gallery; and develop- 
ment of superior accommodations in all parts 


of the theatre. 


/ 


Audience types which have played a large 
part in playgoing in America are: (1) “float- 
ers,” (2) women, (g) ruffians, and (4) “solid- 
The “floater” influenced the _loca- 
tion of theatres throughout the nation. Women 
supported matinees and introduced feminine 
standards of decorum. Ruffians were of two 
distinct types: (1) the hooligan, common to 
theatres the world over; and (2) the 
“shilling democrat,” a unique American type. 
The “solid-citizen” in differentiated into three 
groups: (1) civic leaders, who built the the- 
atres; (2) “socialites’’ whose patronage enforced 
exclusivity; and (3) cultural sophisticates, who 
with women, 
behavior. 


citizens.” 


urban 


insisted on increasingly decorous 


Playgoer behavior over the 200 years is char- 
acterized by increasing conformity to established 
standards, while playgoer response is character- 
ized by diminishing display of reaction. Types 
of behavior and response once thought accept- 
able and which eventually fell into disrepute 
were: sitting on the stage, standing in the pit, 
wearing hats, eating and drinking, smoking and 
chewing, and calling for tunes; stamping, 
rattling canes, cheering, and various kinds of 
tributes and calls. These types, along with 
hissing, whistling, and rioting, which had al- 
ways been considered unmannerly, disappeared 
gradually from the fashionable playhouses but 
continued until the twentieth century in some 
playhouses. 


The denomination of certain behavior and 
response as fashionable or unfashionable was 
the act of critics of deportment and _ sophis- 
tication. It was in part a 
tensions existing outside the 


reflection of the 
theatre between 
the upholders of the political philosophy of 
an elite and the champions of the masses. 
About 1912 the mass of playgoers left the 
took their 
patronage to the motion pictures. It is the con- 
tention of this 


theatre and, some critics believe, 


investigation that however 
much these playgoers may have become movie- 
goers they carried their playgoing behavior and 
response patterns into the stadiums of America, 
not into the motion picture theatres. It is pos- 
ited that the playgoer of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is the sports “fan” of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It is suggested that the playgoing of the 
last century was perhaps a manifestation of in- 
creasing urbanization rather than of increas- 
ing interest in the drama, and that the spec- 
tacle in the ball-parks and football stadiums 
today better satisfied the needs of city dwellers 


than the fare offered in the theatres. 
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Housman, Arthur Lloyd, “The Working 
Methods of Sidney Howard,” State U. of 
Iowa. 


One of the prominent American dramatists 
of the first half of the twentieth century, Sid- 
ney Howard wrote, adapted, or collaborated in 
the writing of thirty-one plays, all of which 
were staged, and six or seven of which have 
become a permanent part of the history of the 
American theatre. He has been selected for this 
study primarily because he was a prolific, hard- 
working playwright who understood and _ suc- 
cessfully met the complexities and special re- 
quirements of his medium. 

This study proposes to reveal the manner in 
which Sidney Howard conceived ideas for 
plays, developed them, reworked them into 
dramatic context, altered them for the myriad 
problems of production, and readjusted them 
for the reading public. 


Sources consisted of Mr. Howard’s published 
plays, correspondence, working notes, diaries, 
scrapbooks, memoranda, production programs, 
and working manuscripts and drafts of plays 
contained in his personal files; personal inter- 
views granted the writer by relatives and as- 
sociates of the playwright during his career; 
and all available secondary materials concern- 
ing Howard and his works. 

Sidney Howard's vigorous life is clearly re- 
flected in his plays. His playwriting was guided 
by the practical philosophy of an experienced 
man of the theatre—a philosophy which urged 
him to write plays specifically for actors to 
perform on. stage. 
sprang 
sponsive to his _ perceptions—from 
literary 


His ideas from many sources re- 
persons, 
dreams, works, his marriage, and a 
variety of other specific and general interests. 
He habitually developed his 
library research, 


views, and wrote 


ideas through 
inter- 


memoranda con- 


correspondence and 
repeated 
cerning technical components of the projected 
play which he normally terminated in a flex- 
ible outline. 

He worked with a driving interest and great 
concentration, writing and rewriting acts, scenes, 
and whole plays during many long hours of the 
night and day. He altered plot, thought, char- 
acterization, and incident as his subject, imag- 
ination, and experience 


directed, often re- 


sponding to suggestions from persons whose 
judgments he respected. 

During production he was cooperative with, 
and receptive to the problems of producers, di- 
rectors, and (particularly) actors. He made lib- 
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eral changes in the production script in order 
to facilitate the performances. 

He made an effort to incorporate into his 
published plays the life, color, and clarity of 
production. Changes between the production 
and reading scripts indicate attempts to em- 
phasize idea points, to add notes of characteri- 
zation, to clarify movement and 
actions, and to correct oversights or inconsist- 
encies in characterization. These changes were 
related to and affected each other in the play- 


actors’ re 


wright’s attempt to make character interplay 
clear for the reading public. 

Sidney Howard’s playwriting methodology re- 
veals not only his understanding of the tech- 
niques of working characters into a plot on a 
typescript, but also his dominating realization 
that a successful production requires the inte 
grated and complex efforts of many talented 
persons united in 
putting a worthwhile play on stage. 


the common objective of 


Huntley, Stirling Louis, “Some Emotional 
Reactions of a Theatre Audience with Re- 
gard to Colored Light,” Stanford U. 


It was the purpose of this dissertation to 
investigate the previous research that had 
been conducted in the experimental aesthetics 
of color, to gather the results of such research, 
and, finally, to conduct an experiment that 
would extend the knowledge of color psycho] 
ogy with particular concern for the problems 
of the theatre lighting designer. 

Much of the early discussion of color and 
its meaning was metaphysical in its nature, but 
in the nineteenth century the highly indi 
vidual philosophising of aestheticians began to 
give way to experimentation based on modern 
scientific principles. The success of such experi 
mentation has varied widely, but some progress 
has been made. Unfortunately, most of the 
work in the field of color has been concerned 
with color preferences rather than with emo 
tional reactions to color. 

Speaking generally, it has been found that 
the order of color preference of American wom- 
en is blue, red, and green, while the order 
of color preference for American men has been 
red, blue, and green. Intercultural differences 
also exist and they tend to grow more pro- 
nounced with the increase in age indicating 
the possibility that innate reaction to color 
may be rather similar for all peoples. 

The “semantic differential” testing technique 
of Charles Osgood was applied to a small group 
of students who were asked to indicate their 


reaction to three colors in terms of twelve sets 
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of polar opposite words. When standard sia- 
tistical methods were applied to the results of 
this experiment it was seen that the “semantic 
differential” technique was well adapted to 
use in this situation. A second experiment was 
designed in which seven colors were used in 
conjunction with nine sets of polar opposite 
words. The colors were: red, blue, green, amber, 
blue-green, magenta, and pink. The sets of 
polar opposite words were: hot and cold, heavy 
and light, fast and slow, active and _ passive, 
large and small, strong and weak, pleasant and 
unpleasant, good and bad, and happy and sad. 
These experiments were conducted in a 
small theatre in which colored light was pro- 
jected against a light gray screen standing on 
the stage. Fifty-nine subjects completed the 
experiment and when the results were com- 
puted it was found that critical ratios varied 
from over twenty-two to less than one-half. 


The results indicated that there are certain 
sets of words which have more meaning than 
others when used for color description. Hot 
and cold, and heavy and light were among the 
most satisfactory pairs of words. Hue appeared 
to be the determining factor in emotional re 
action to color except in relation to the terms 
heavy and light where saturation may have 
played an important role. Such terms as pleas- 
ant and unpleasant would appear to have little 
meaning for color description although there 
was much _ individual 
jects’ reaction. 


variation in the sub- 


The experiment conducted as the basis of 


this dissertation demonstrates the feasibility 
of using the “semantic differential” technique 
for further work in the experimental aesthetics 


of the theatre. 


Knutson, Wayne Shafer, “A Definition of 
Modern Tragedy,” Denver U. 


The purpose of this study was to formulate 
a definition of modern tragedy. Tragedy was 
viewed as an historical, literary and philosoph- 
ical concept regarding man and his experience. 
Both the genesis and the development of trag- 
edy were considered in forming the definition. 


Aristotle’s Poetics and the Greek position re 
garding tragedy were used as basic sources of 
information. A survey of the development 
of tragedy was made by analyzing representa- 
tive critical writings supporting the classical, 
romantic and realistic approaches to tragedy. 
The present climate of American literary de- 


velopment in respect to tragedy was evaluated 


(1) by .scrutinizing major arguments against 
the existence of a contemporary tragedy; (2) 
by synthesizing and subjecting the theories of 
sclected writers and critics, who believe in 
the existence of a modern tragedy, to the re- 
sults of the historical survey. The genesis and 
development of tragedy suggested the broad 
basis for an analysis of six important plays 
and novels including Death of a Salesman by 
Arthur Miller, Desire Under the Elms by Eu- 
gene O'Neill, A Streetcar Named Desire by 
rennessee Williams, Absalom, Absalom! by 
William Faulkner, All the King’s Men by Rob- 
ert Penn Warren and An American Tragedy by 
Theodore Dreiser. 

Modern tragedy is rendering the experience 
of a protagonist. The form of that experience 
demands a protagonist (1) who consciously sub- 
jects himself to the precarious situation of 
opposing forces, which attempt to discredit 
his personal judgment of values which have 
given validity to his life; (2) who possesses 
the sensitivity to comprehend the importance 
of the struggle and therefore gives his all to 
the action of defending his judgment; (3) who 
by his failure assumes that he has erred in 
judgment, but because his life was based upon 
those values, and because it is too late to 
change, he chooses death rather than a life of 
hypocrisy; (4) whose experience of terror, suf- 
fering, struggle and willingness to be tested by 
forces opposing him arouses the auditor's emo- 
tions, and that auditor finds in the protagonist’s 
faith in himself a basis for individual optimism 
in a world full of generalized pessimism. 


Essentially, modern tragedy is not at odds 
with Aristotle and his Poetics. The two ma- 
jor differences between Aristotle’s concept of 
tragedy and the modern concept were found 
to be (1) in the change of the “king-symbol” 
hero to the modern protagonist who can no 
longer claim universality by what and who he 
is but only by the form of his experience; (2) 
in the change of the belief in a universal au- 
thority and moral values based on God, gods 
or the state for the more subjective and in- 
dividualized authority of the protagonist to 
render meaning to his experience. There still 
exists in modern tragedy the indomitable spirit 
of man being found great even in defeat. It is 
only by an individual’s defeat that we can 
know the full ramifications of what he had 
dreamed, hoped and fought for; at the moment 
of defeat we can calculate the dimensions of 
his greatness. 
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Larson, Orville Kurth, “Italian Stage Ma- 
chinery: 1500-1700,” U. of Illinois. 


This study surveys and evaluates the de- 
velopment of stage machinery in the Italian 
theatre from 1500 to 1700. It is based on de- 
scriptive accounts, technical instructions, stage 
designs, and technical drawings, especially the 
little-known accounts by the Bishop of Souzdal 
of Florentine sacre rappresentazioni in 1439; 
Vasari’s descriptions of machines for the sacre 
rappresentazioni; Bernardo Buontalenti’s ma- 
chinery for the Florentine intermezzi of 1585 
and 1589; Nicola Sabbattini’s instructions in 
Pratica di fabricar scene e machine; Giacomo 
Torelli’s production of JI Bellerofonte; and 
the extant folios of technical drawings of sev- 
enteenth-century stage machinery, namely, the 
folio in the Biblioteca Palatina in Parma, Italy 
and the San Salvatore di Venezia folio in Paris. 
Eighty-nine plates of stage designs and draw- 
ings are reproduced and analyzed. 

Many of the machines originated in the me- 
diaeval religious drama. The most important of 
these were the flight machines and cloud ma- 
chines which reached a high peak of develop- 
ment in the Florentine sacre rappresentazioni. 
The effects the machines created became tradi- 
tional and constituted the core of the concept 
of stage spectacle which was developed and 
refined in Italy during the sixteenth and _ sev- 
enteenth centuries. 


The intermezzi, which became the most pop- 
ular theatrical form during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, depended principally upon theatrical ef- 
fects, many of which were achieved by refine- 
ments of the machines drawn from the relig- 
ious drama. In the intermezzi new machines 
were developed for the seascapes, apotheosis 
scenes, and transformations. The appearance 
of perspective stimulated an increase in num- 
ber of settings and startling transformations 
in the intermezzi, which necessitated the de- 
velopment of machinery for shifting scenery. 
Although periaktoi were first used to shift 
scenery, knowledge of another classical machine, 
the scenea ductilis, led to the evolution of 
the rear shutter, wing, and chariot system. 

One objective of this investigation was to 
clarify the confusion surrounding the develop- 
ment of the chariot system of moveable wings 
generally believed to have been invented by 
Giacomo Torelli about 1641. There is spe- 
cific evidence that Gian Battisti Aleotti installed 
a system using a revolving drum and sliding 
wing in Parma in 1618. Torelli’s chief contribu- 
tion apparently was a counter-weight to make 
the chariots operate more smoothly and rapidly. 


The appearance of opera during the sev- 
enteenth century gave new impetus to the use 
of spectacular effects. No machines were in- 
vented for opera, but the new form quickly as- 
similated to its own needs all the effects used 
in the intermezzi, and elaborated and standard- 
ized the traditional machinery they required. 

By the end of the seventeenth century, the 
Italian theatre possessed all the stage ma- 
chinery which was to spread _ throughout 
Europe, and this machinery was highly per- 
fected and thoroughly standardized. 


Leach, Wilford, “Gertrude Stein and the 
Modern Theatre,” U. of Illinois. 


This study seeks to establish Gertrude Stein’s 
concepts of dramaturgy and the theatre, and 
the relationship of these concepts to her be- 
lief that her art manifested the “composition” 
of twentieth century existence. 

After a brief examination of the characteris- 
tics of the theatre of Gertrude Stein, the study 
discusses her basic concepts of time, knowledge, 
and identity. From these stem theories con- 
cerning the relationship of geography to qual- 
ities of mind and literary construction, the re- 
lation of the composition of contemporary exist- 
ence to literary construction, the process of 
writing, the relationship of a work to its sub- 
ject, theories about construction, the usages of 
words, sentences, paragraphs and larger forms. 
Ihe problems of the theatre, as Miss Stein saw 
them, are discussed, as well as her solutions: 
plays as the essence of what happened, plays 
as landscape, plays as narration, history, and 
melodrama. A concluding section is devoted to 
the plays in performance. 

Miss Stein identified her own creative activ- 
ity with that impersonal aspect of the indi 
vidual consciousness which can disengage itself 
from the temporal by existing only in an 
awareness of the present moment. Thus, whilt 
writing, she concentrated upon the “recog- 
nition” of what was being written, upon dis- 
covery rather than communication, self-expres- 
sion, emotion, or beauty, although these might 
follow. She conceived of plays as quite literally 
“plays”; that is, to her they consisted of play- 
ing with ideas, of the exclusion of anything 
except the present moment and creative recog- 
nition. In her conception of theatre, the di- 
mension of this “recognition,” or “play,” is the 
single plane or simple time of performance. A 
theatre-piece or its performance are conceived 
as being constructed of the tensions and rela- 
tions among its elements, projected in the 
continuous present of an overall pattern in 
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which any successive moment is virtually as 
important as any other. Hence, her idea of the 
theatre is primarily that it is an event during 
which an arrangement of “things” may be 
seen and heard; such elements as plot, conflict, 
story, are structural devices that may or may 
not be appropriate to the “emphasis” present 
in modern existence, rather than part of the 
unchanging basic nature of theatre. In her own 
work she sought to produce plays commensurate 
with the destructiveness and fragmentation of 
the twentieth century, and appropriate to the 
disconnectedness and movement she felt to 
be characteristic of American existence and 
therefore of American writing. 

The study proposes that the body of about 
fifty plays produced by Miss Stein, with her 
theories and critical commentary about the 
theatre, challenge it to reexamine some of its 
most basic tenets, to question many of its 
most sacrosanct limits. 


Leggette, L. Poe, “Festival Drama,” Ed.D., 
Teachers Col., Columbia U. 


On Roanoke Island, North Carolina, in the 
year 1937, a new kind of community historical 
dramatic festival was originated in the United 
States. This festival was different from previous 
dramatic celebrations in that it was a com- 
munity production of an historical drama rather 
than a pageant; a drama especially written for 
outdoor production and presented on a sum- 
mer-long basis in an outdoor theatre especially 
constructed for its presentation. 

Ihe idea of the festival drama caught the 
imagination of people throughout the nation. 
By the summer of 1952, there were in addition 
to the original drama, The Lost Colony, on 
Roanoke Island, five other summer-long festivals 
being held by communities in widely scattered 
sections of the country: The Common Glory at 
Williamsburg, Virginia; Unto These Hills, 
Cherokee, North Carolina; Forever This Land, 
Petersburg, Illinois; Horn in the West, Boone, 
North Carolina; and Thunderland, Asheville, 
North Carolina. A seventh, Faith of Our Fath- 
ers, had been produced in Washington, D. C., 
during the summers of 1950 and 1951. Several 
Plymouth Rock, 
Massachusetts, Louisville, Kentucky, and Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, were planning similar events in 
1952. 


other communities, notably 


At that time (1952), there was little if any 
information in print relative to the planning, 
organizing, and producing of a festival drama 
for use by communities planning such a proj- 
ect. The writer, therefore, undertook to study 


the festival dramas held from 1937 up to and 
including 1952. The plan of the study includes 
the following: an analysis and synthesis of 
available information about the festivals, a dis- 
cussion of the methods and procedures used, a 
critical analysis of these from a_ production 
standpoint, a statement of the possibilities of 
the festival drama as an educational experience, 
and recommendations for the presentation of 
other festival dramas similar in size and 
scope. 

The study reveals that although three of 
the festivals were abandoned at the end of 
their second season, the successful festivals 
followed a very definite pattern in the meth- 
ods of procedure from initial organization 
through the preparation and presentation of 
the dramas, methods that communities through 
out the United States can adapt to their own 
situations and local circumstances. It further 
reveals that festival drama can provide rich 
educative experiences in the history of the 
country, in democratic 
practice of democracy. 


principles, in the 
Festival drama _ can 
also provide opportunities for worthy use of 
leisure time, for esthetic enlightenment, for 


entertainment of a high quality. 


America is a vast land full of legends, his- 
toric figures, and events. Spread throughout 
this great country are hundreds of commun- 
ities in which heroes were bred, lived, and 
died, and in which occurred noble, climactic 
events which changed or shaped the course of 
history, not only of the local environs but of 
the nation and perhaps of the world. These are 
the details of which great historic dramas are 
made. With the American people’s love of 
travel and modern means of transportation, 
numerous communities with historical back- 
grounds could _ profitably 


sponsor festival 


dramas. 


McClure, Theron Reading, “A Reconstruc- 
tion of Theatrical and Musical Practice 
in the Production of Italian Opera in the 
Eighteenth Century,” Ohio State U. 


The productions in the Italian opera houses 
of the eighteenth century are looked upon to- 
day as having been an artificial, non-dramatic, 
and ridiculously overblown form of theatrical 
activity. Benedetto Marcello’s treatise, J/ teatro 
alla moda (1720), which described the opera of 
that period in such a light, is now accepted as 
the definitive view of the eighteenth-century 
musical theatre. The present writer, however, 
using source material equally authoritative, has 
endeavored to uncover a truer, less biased pic- 
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ture of the operatic scene. The examination of 
the writings of eighteenth-century workers in 
the operatic theatre, of the journals of foreign 
travellers in that day, of reports on modern 
research among old municipal and _ theatrical 
records and inventories, and of modern studies 
of the baroque ‘arts has made possible a more 
accurate concept of the values inherent in the 
eighteenth-century opera than is presented by 
Marcello’s treatise. 


The arts and skills which are combined to 
form opera include poetry, painting and 
scenography, acting, dancing, costume design, 
musical composition, singing, and _ orchestra- 
tion. Each of these factors is examined in turn, 
in an endeavor to evaluate its contribution to 
the operatic whole. The rather unstable com- 
bination of the elements into a single dramatic 
form, along with an attempt to express therein 
the spirit of the times (the baroque), resulted, 
during the eighteenth century, in a musico- 
dramatic form which, judged by modern stand- 
ards, may seem rather artificial and eccentric. 
Some of the artistic elements dominate the 
others. It appears that one or another of 
these constituent operatic arts must take the 
leadership in forming and organizing the 
whole, in any operatic era. In the eighteenth 
century, two of them (singing and scene-paint- 
ing) were found to be the most adaptable and 
the best suited for the expression of the pre- 
vailing baroque spirit, and were given a dom- 
inant place in the production. 


The mania of eighteenth-century theatrical 
audiences for the operatic entertainment was 
matched by the audience’s own extravagant 
social life in the opera house, and was even 
reflected in the creation of a new bizarre archi- 
tectural form of theatre. But the seemingly 
synthetic nature of the operatic activity should 
not be permitted to conceal the fact that the 
medium was highly successful in giving expres- 
sion to the artistic impulses of its age. The 
baroque appetites for grandeur of environ- 
ment, elevation of mood, and kaleidoscopically 
continuous movement into the minute detailing 
of artistic forms, were better satisfied in the 
all-inclusive operatic medium than in any 
other art form of the day. 


This study concludes that the opera, through 
the very means so objected to by its critics, 
namely, the moulding of its elements into a 
highly distorted or off-balance theatrical form, 
was able to produce the best and most suc- 
cessful artistic medium of the late baroque 
period. 


Nary, Bruce LeRoy, “A Study of Major 
Lincoln Dramas in Relationship to Se- 
lected Lincoln Biographies,” U. of Mich- 
igan. 


The purpose of this dissertation is to study 
the relationship between major Lincoln dramas 
and Lincoln biographies as a basis for a de 
tailed analysis of biographical dramaturgy and 
its use of historical data. Lincoln provides an 
especially good subject for such a study because 
of (a) the number of plays which present 
Lincoln as a major character, (b) the number 
of Lincoln biographies, (c) the wide range of 
interpretations dramatists present in their 
Lincoln plays, and (d) the wide range of in 
terpretations biographers present in their Lin 
coln biographies. Thus, Lincoln dramas _ pro- 
vide the bases for a detailed analysis of bi 
ographical dramaturgy and its use of historical 
data. 

Fifteen Lincoln plays, representative of Lin- 
coln dramas published between 1862 and 1933, 
are included. Major works of 14: Lincoln bi- 
ographers provide historical material. Six areas 
in Lincoln dramas are treated as chapters. In- 
cluded are dramatists’ interpretations of Lin- 
coln’s young manhood, Ann Rutledge, Mary 
Todd Lincoln, Lincoln's presidential years, 
Lincoln quotations and Lincoln’s character. 
Dramatizations are related to biographical ma- 
terial available to playwrights at the time they 
wrote their Lincoln dramas. Dramatizations 
are compared with major biographical accounts 
of the same subject. 

As biographers altered their fundamental ap- 
proach to Lincoln biographical data, dramatists 
changed in their use of this material in plays. 
There is little similarity, however, between 
campaign biographies of the 1860 to 1864 
period and satirical Lincoln dramas published 
during this period. With the appearance of 
eulogistic biographies, 1865 to 1875, Lincoln 
became a liberator and martyr. This interpre- 
tation is reflected in Lincoln dramas of the 
same period. A more realistic, documentary 
trend in Lincoln biographies and plays is ev- 
ident from approximately 1875 to 1900. 


During the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury, there was comparatively little interest in 
major Lincoln biographies or dramas. With the 
advent of the First World War, Lincoln’s at- 
tempts to prove that democracy was a work- 
able form of government took on new mean- 
ing. Detailed studies of individual episodes re- 
flecting particular themes in Lincoln's life re 
sulted. Lincoln became an international symbol 
of democracy. These trends are evident in 
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Lincoln dramas written after the First World 
War and continue through the Second World 
War. 

Therefore, it is concluded that there is a 
direct relationship between Lincoln dramas 
and Lincoln biographies. Biographical play- 
wiights are dependent upon biographers and 
historians. Biographers are obligated to record 
facts to the best of their ability. Dramatists, by 
the nature of their art, are entitled to dra 
matic license in remolding the material they 
obtain from biographers. This artistic trans- 
formation into the dramatic form produces 
varied effects which are subject to dramatists’ 
purposes and _ skills. Biographical playwrights 
condense historical time, create dialogue, re- 
arrange the order in which historical events 
occurred, or change characters and incidents 
from one situation to another. Material taken 
from actual speeches, letters or testimonies are 
often used under different circumstances in 
drama from those which the historical record 
indicates. Fictitious characters, episodes and 
results are created by playwrights for specific 
dramatic purposes. 


Olson, Esther Judith, “An Analysis of the 
Nietzschean Elements in the Plays of 
Eugene O’Neill,” U. of Minnesota. 


This study was undertaken to determine the 
extent to which Nietzschean elements appear in 
the published plays of Eugene O'Neill. The 
study was divided into two parts. 


The exposition of Nietzschean ideas and 
attitudes was presented in Part One. The ideas 
employed as a 
framework for the discussion of the plays in 
Part Two were: the view of tragic art, nihilism, 


and attitudes which were 


the attitude toward Christianity, materialism, 
and women and marriage; and the three ma- 
jor concepts, the will to power, the Superman, 
and Eternal Recurrence. 


Taken as a whole, the entire body of O'Neill's 
published plays might be considered an at- 
tempt to deal with “the sickness of today” 
which, like Nietzsche, O'Neill attributed to the 
death of the old God and the failure of 
Christianity, science, materialism, or any ex- 
ternal agency to offer a satisfactory substitute. 


In twenty-two of the thirty-two plays studied, 
there was noted either an implicit or explicit 
criticism of Christianity. In exposing Chris- 
tianity, O'Neill, like Nietzsche, launched his 
attack on two fronts. He attacked the Church 
as an institution, and he castigated the effects of 
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Christianity and its morality on the individual. 
In portraying the conflict between the affirma- 
tion of this life and the Christian negation of 
it in The Great God Brown, Strange Interlude, 
and Mourning Becomes Electra, O'Neill em- 
ployed the same kind of language, imagery, 
and symbolic devices as Nietzsche had used in 
Thus Spake Zarathustra. 


Second in importance to O'Neill's castigation 
of Christianity was O’Neill’s attack against ma- 
terialism. In fifteen of his plays, O'Neill has 
made either pointed attack or derogatory al- 
lusions to materialism as a false value. The 
author noted that O’Neill’s treatment of ma- 
terialism and the State as concomitants of 
Christianity, as well as his use of specific lan- 
guage and imagery, indicated a striking Nietz- 
which is not usual in 


schean — similarity 


plays which satirize or deride these values. 

The study also revealed strong Nietzschean 
similarities in O’Neill’s portrayal of women, 
who were divided into higher and lower types. 
In his depiction of marriage, O'Neill seemed to 
be more concerned with the Nietzschean ideal 
of marriage than with the conflict of the op- 
posite sexes. 


The analyses of O'Neill's plays indicated a 
division of humanity into the general categories 
which were characteristic of Nietzsche’s classifi- 
cation—the Dionysian Yea-Sayer, the higher type, 
and the great mass of mankind, the all-too- 
many. Closely associated with the Superman 
concept was Nietzsche’s doctrine of Eternal Re- 
currence. This doctrine was enunciated in 
several of O'Neill's plays. 


In addition to the above similarities, O'Neill's 
plays were revealed as divisible into two general 
periods which are predominantly affirmative 
or negative in their approach to the problem 
of life and death in the absence of the old God. 
Generally, the plays after Lazarus Laughed re- 
vealed an increasing preoccupation with death. 
In contrast to Nietzsche, who never lost his 
Dionysian faith, O'Neill seemed to succumb 
under the impact of Nietzsche’s cry, “God is 
dead!” 


Ritter, Charles Clifford, “The Theatre in 
Memphis, Tennessee, from its Beginning 
to 1859,” State U. of Iowa. 


The purposes cf this study were to place the 
early theatre of Memphis, Tennessee, into true 
perspective within its historical context, and 
to assess several theatrical stock companies of 
the city in order that they might be more prop- 
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erly evaluated in comparison to those which 
existed in other cities and in other periods. 

The period from 1829 to 1859 saw the foun- 
dation of drama in Memphis. During the first 
dozen years, and while Memphis was still very 
much dominated by Mississippi River flat- 
boatmen, dramatic activity was sporadic, and 
was profitable only because of its novel appeal. 
In 1829, Sol Smith headed the first professional 
acting company to visit the small western vil- 
lage. A Thespian Society was organized the fol- 
lowing year, and a number of the town’s most 
prominent young gentlemen starred in_ its 
productions. Succeeding years saw a number of 
itinerant companies come and go. The out- 
standing playhouse in these first years was the 
Market Street Theatre, which was little more 
than a crude shack. 


By 1841 Memphis had begun to assume a 
significant position as a cotton port. From 1841 
to 1849, while the city grew in wealth and 
population, there were two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to establish a permanent playhouse— 
the City Theatre in 1842, and the Second Street 
Theatre in 1846. Dramatic activity was oc- 
casionally challenged by other forms of en- 
tertainment at Concert Hall, and later at High- 
tower Hall. 


In 1849 an abandoned Universalist Church 
was converted into a theatre by a stranded act- 
ing company. This theatre was called the 
Memphis Theatre; it soon failed after a suc- 
cessful beginning. In the midst of general local 
prosperity, the Memphis Theatre was revitalized 
in 1851 under the managers James S. Charles 
and David T. Ash. Charles left the manage- 
ment in 1855; Ash continued as manager of the 
house until his death in 1858. 


In 1856 a move was begun to construct a new 
theatre in the city, since the rapidly growing 
community found the old house objectionable 
because of its diminutive size and _ill-favored 
location. The new playhouse was completed 
and opened in 1857. It was named Crisp’s 
Gaiety after its manager, William H. Crisp. 
Memphis thus had its first theatre built ex- 
pressly for legitimate dramatic purposes. 

For the better part of two seasons, Ash and 
Crisp competed for an affluent Memphis the- 
atre-going audience. In the battle for theatrical 
success, Crisp was the victor. The old Memphis 
Theatre did not lose stature as a competitor, 
however, until after Ash’s death in December, 
1858. The Gaiety Theatre was left as the only 
significant legitimate theatre in Memphis. 


Rohrig, Gladys May, “An Analysis of Cer- 
tain Acting Editions and Promptbooks of 
Plays by Dion Boucicault,” Ohio State U. 


Typical Boucicault plays were studied for 
staging, directing, acting, and playwriting meth- 
ods in England and the United States from 1841 
to 1874. 


The procedure was first to investigate con 
ditions existing in nineteenth-century theatres. 
Then, examples of (1) Boucicault’s comedies, 
based on his intimate knowledge of Restoration 
drama, (2) his adaptations from French and 
English authors, (g) his sensational melodramas 
based on current events of great public interest, 
and (4) his Irish, sensational, romantic melo- 
dramas were studied, and, where it was practic- 
able, the findings were tabulated in charts. 


The study shows that Boucicault’s plays al- 
ways depended on nineteenth-century grooved 
floors, machines, and _ illusionistic, perspective 
painting. From the beginning, he used set 
pieces and box sets, easily shifted wings and 
drops. 


Boucicault learned to make use of the nine 
teenth-century stage in unusual ways in build- 
ing sensational scenes. For instance, fire scenes 
were safely used in his plays by a combination of 
red, blue, and white fires (chemical com- 
pounds), steam for smoke, red and blue color 
media for lights, and real fire. 


The plays list stage properties and costumes. 


Until the late 1850's, these plays gave little 
attention to stage lighting beyond saying, “It is 
dark,” or, “Room is brilliantly lighted.” How- 
ever, by 1860, scripts contained light cues, tak- 
ing gas light up and down in intensity and 
calling for color media. 


In the Boucicault plays, songs were part of 
the lines and business, and music was used for 
background and mood effect. 


\s far as directing is concerned, the place- 
ment notations, grouping diagrams, and inter- 
pretive action listings in the charts show 
Boucicault’s concern for picturization. The 
figures in the Tabulation Charts show there was 
movement in the plays; figures listing directions 
for actions top all the others. 


In the field of acting, women did not have 
numerous roles, but they had important parts. 
Type casting was used. 

A study of typical Boucicault plays leads to 
an appreciation of the showmanship his writing 
reveals. His scripts display an awareness of 
every phase of theatre. 
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Ruys, Constance, “The Netherlands Na- 
tional Theatre: 1945-1955,” Stanford U. 


This dissertation is a study of the growth and 
problems of The Netherlands’ national theatre 
during the first decade of its existence. Part of 
the problem was to discover why a national 
theatre could be founded at this time and not 
before in the nation’s history. The source ma- 
terial consists mainly of unpublished documents 
in the files of the Theatre Coordination Bureau 
in The Hague, interviews with a wide variety 
of people associated with the Dutch theatre, 
and various papers in the files of the six compa- 
nies of the national theatre. These six compa- 
nies are of different types and located in dif- 
ferent places throughout The Netherlands. Each 
company is coloured by its locale which gives 
it a different aspect from the other troupes. 
Chis situation means that it has been necessary 
to include some discussion on the historic and 
economic development of the cities or areas 
in which the six companies have their homes. 

Although the new national theatre has not 
been able to overcome some of its problems, 
many improvements have been made in_ the 
Dutch theatre system by the introduction of a 
decentralized organization of troupes. The gen- 
eral repertory and acting level have improved 
through not having to be “star” material or an 
assured commercial success, so that Hollanders 
may now enjoy more of the great plays of the 
dramatic repertoire. The benefits to the actors 
are enormous. They are now given a twelve 
month contract with a month paid vacation, 
pension, sick leave, and a decent living wage. 
In order to obtain any actors the commercial 
theatre must offer the same benefits now. Young 
actors are encouraged and are no longer held 
back in second-rate parts because the troupe 
leader is afraid of being overshadowed. 

In many parts of the country a religious pre- 
judice must be overcome, and the six troupes 
are pioneering in this work. In some cases it is 
done by the establishment of troupes to meet a 
special need, such as Puck, the children’s 
company, or Theatre, which is a_ regional 
troupe especially oriented towards the audi- 
ence of its own area. All of this activity also 
stimulates the building of theatres throughout 
the country. 


Of the unsolved problems the worst is the 


Another _ situation 
which must be changed is the matter of in- 


heavy touring schedule. 
sufficient troupes. While there is no doubt that 
such companies are needed the government, 
which already finances half of the subsidy re- 
quirements for each of six companies, cannot 
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afford to spend more money. Even the economy 
and greater spirit of freedom resulting from 
World War II permitted the creation of the 
national theatre in a country where previous 
social problems barred such an organization; a 
decentralized national theatre develops slowly 
and some of its problems can only be solved 
when certain social and economic factors in 
the nation change. 


Schaal, David George, “Rehearsal-Direction 
Practices and Actor-Director Relation- 
ships in the American Theatre From the 
Hallams to Actors’ Equity,” U. of Illinois. 


It has been the purpose of this study to trace 
the origin and development of the basic re- 
hearsal-direction practices and _  actor-director 
relationships of the American theatre. The ap- 
proach has been both analytical and _ historical. 
The problem resolved itself into discovering 
answers to the questions: How many rehearsals 
were held? Where were they held? When were 
they held? How long were they? What directions 
were given? Who gave them? How were they 
given? How were they received? In addition an 
attempt has been made to discover the “why” 
behind the answers. 

The study relies heavily on sources providing 
information by and about the actors and man- 
agers: memoirs, diaries and journals, auto- 
biographies, theatre rules and regulations, news- 
paper and magazine articles, and published in- 
terviews. In addition it used theatre histories, 
annals, theses, criticism, and other evaluations. 

Because the early American theatre was im- 
ported from England the study begins with an 
analysis of the English rehearsal and direction 
practices, and proceeds to examine how these 
original practices were adjusted to, or altered 
by, the organization and operation of the early 
American stock company, the star system, the 
impact of realism and the autocratic director, 
the demise of the stock company, and the rise 
of the single play combination. The formation 
and successful operation of the Actors’ Equity 
Association mark the point at which certain 
previously : established practices were slightly 
modified and given the authority of law. 

Ihe actor’s position has changed from one 
of membership in a relatively stable and con- 
tinuous producing unit—the stock company, to 
one of occasional and fleeting membership in a 
relatively ephemeral producing unit—the single 
play combination; the actor has changed from 
stage business and character interpretations 
that were traditional and performed largely in 
front of the proscenium opening, to stage busi- 
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ness and 


character interpretations that are 
original to each new play and performed al- 
most entirely behind the proscenium opening; 
the actor’s rehearsals have changed from being 
few, brief, general and perfunctory, to being 
numerous, lengthy, detailed, and vital; and the 
actor has passed from a position of relative 
autonomy to one of relative subservience—to 
the director. Conversely, the acting manager 
who began his career in the American theatre 
by being only nominally in charge of rehearsal 
and direction and actually largely confined to 
the position of arbiter and administrator, 
restricted by the long established customs of 
traditional business, lines of acting, and pos- 
session of parts, has changed to a teacher of 
acting, a director in complete charge of the 
actor and the stage 





an autocrat. The Ameri- 
can theatre has changed from an actor’s to a 
director’s theatre. 


Schneideman, Robert Ivan, “Elizabethan 
Legerdemain, and Its Employment in the 
Drama, 1576-1642,” Northwestern U. 


Elizabethan legerdemain reflects the intense 
interest of most Elizabethans in any “magical” 
event. For them the supernatural, deeply rooted 
as it was in folk-belief and religious experience, 
at times approached a physical reality. Such 
events were most effectively represented upon 
the platform stage through recourse to the art 
of legerdemain. Through the employment of 
legerdemain, the dramatist could embellish his 
production by spectacle, advance its action, 
reveal its characters, and heighten its climaxes. 
For contemporary productions of Elizabethan 
drama to achieve a full measure of the play- 
wright’s intention, such effects ought not to be 
dismissed summarily as unworthy of our at- 
tention. Rather, they ought to be studied and 
staged for what they may have to contribute 
to the whole. 


Examination of the psychological principles 
of legerdemain indicates that in its performance 
the spectator’s sensory perceptions are manip- 
ulated so as to direct him toward the formul- 
ation of a conclusion not based upon fact. 
Binet’s theory of perception, that man perceives 
only one thing at a time, and only if his at- 
tention is atracted by it, is demonstrable in 
terms of Elizabethan legerdemain, as is the 
extension of this theory, that man tends to 
relate one perception to another. So strongly 
established are these psychological bases of 
legerdemain that in many cases we discover a 
continuation of method 


spanning centuries 
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without any appreciable diminution of effec. 
tiveness in performance. 

A survey of the physical facilities of Eliza 
bethan stages indicates an attempt to achieve a 
literal representation of illusion in perform 
ance. The physical arrangements probably 
varied from one theatre to another; however, 
the Elizabethan juggler had a number of 
methods at his disposal for performing the same 
illusion, and it is probable therefore that the 
effect remained essentially the same although th« 
method well may have been altered. 

The effects of legerdemain were borrowed 
from the street jugglers, although the scale of 
the tricks was enlarged for theatrical purposes 
Most popular were “property” effects, and scenes 
of violence involving apparent mutilation 
Levitations are seen to have contributed spec 
tacle, if not much mystery to the stage of this 
time; and magical entrances and exits are seen 
to have been particularly popular effects, with 
“appearances” perhaps indicated more often 
than “disappearances.” Stage-convention effects, 
as in the instances of “enchanted” weapons and 
“invisible” personages, also made their con 
tribution to the creation of a magical atmos 
phere. 

This study attempts to give a clear picture 
of the legerdemain of the period: its potential 
value to the Elizabethan dramatist because of 
its special hold upon the beliefs of the audi 
ence; its psychological bases and_ principal 
methods; its relation to the physical staging of 
the period; and an exposé of its methods fo 
such effects as are found in the English drama 
between 1576-1642. The study attempts furthe: 
to demonstrate that the principles of legerde- 
main have not changed considerably since th« 
period in question, and that Elizabethan meth- 
ods most often will serve Elizabethan intentions 
effectively, even in contemporary production. 


Shank, Theodore Junior, “The Bowery The- 
atre, 1826-1836,” Stanford U. 


During the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the theatre capital of the United States 
moved from Philadelphia to New York. In its 
new environs capitalism was beginning to 
thrive, and fertile ground was provided for 
theatrical speculation. The first major theatre 
to be erected in New York as a result of the 
investments of business men was the Bowery. 


This work chronicles the first ten years of 
the Bowery Theatre—from its original con- 
struction by the New York Association in 1826 


to its second burning in 1836—and encompasses 
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a period in which a number of theatrical trends 
were consummated. Within that decade the 
Bowery became a middle-class theatre and 
ceased to be a leisure-class diversion; it changed 
from an English inspired theatre to one which 
developed as an outgrowth of American ro- 
manticism and expansion. In the beginning 
the main attraction was the presentation of 
English actors in English plays; by the end of 
the first ten years American performers were 
plays by Tragedy and 
comedy dominated the early bills of the the- 


seen in Americans. 
atre; subsequently the Bowery stage was the 
scene of an overwhelming preponderance - of 
spectacular melodramas which even negated, to 
some extent, the importance of stars. Originally 
a typical performance consisted of a main-piece 
followed by an afterpiece; gradually the after- 
piece was replaced by a prelude, and finally a 
main-piece was allowed to play alone. The 
repertory system, which rarely permitted the 
same play to be presented two nights in suc- 
cession, began to collapse, and by 1836 popular 
melodramas were performed as long as an au- 
dience attended; this brought about a change 
from an almost compiete reliance on_ stock 
scenery to the practice of building new scenery 
for nearly every new piece. Most important, 
however, is the fact that the Bowery, in cater- 
ing to the middle- and lower-class majority, 
became the first major theatre that was truly 
\merican both in its productions and principles. 
included. The first 
is a complete list of Bowery 


Three appendixes are 
Theatre pro- 
ductions during the ten year period indicating 
the number of times each piece was performed 
during each season and giving information on 
premiéré performances, first performances in 
the United States, and first performances in 
New York. The second appendix is a chart in- 
dicating the relative proportions of types of 
main-pieces presented at the Bowery each sea- 
son. Thus graphically is demonstrated, for ex- 
ample, the fact that comedies comprised 36 per 
cent of the performances in the season of 1826- 
i827 and only 3 per cent in 1835-1836; and 
that melodramas appeared on 26 per cent of 
the bills during the first season of the Bowery 
and 84 per cent in the tenth season. The third 
appendix lists the performances of stars at*the 
Bowery Theatre during the ten year period. 


Turner, Willis Lloyd, “City Low-Life on 
the American Stage to 1900,” U. of Il- 
linois. 

This is a study of the use of the city low- 
life themes, characters, and locales in the na- 
tive drama and theatre of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury. It attempts to trace a theatrical tradition 
from its earliest beginnings to the end of the 
century. In a more limited sense it investigates 
one aspect of the struggle to establish a purely 
native drama, and the role “local dramas” 
played in the development of theatrical realism. 


Long before the massive growth of cities in 
the United States a large body of plays treated 
the social and economic life of native urban 
lower classes. Most of these plays were never 
published, and only a few have survived in 
manuscript. Few of them, if any, have literary 
merit. From an historical point of view, how- 
ever, they deserve more attention than they 
have received in the past. 

“local dramas” 
were published in French’s Modern Standard 
Drama, Spencer’s Boston Theatre, and other 


Some of the more popular 


collections of nineteenth century plays. Many 
of Edward Harrigan’s dramas survive in manu- 
script in private collections. For purposes of 
this study information about other plays and 
performances had to be gleaned from secondary 
sources and “fugitive material”: contemporary 
playbills, reviews, pictures, and the like, in the- 
atre collections of the Harvard College and 
the New York Public Libraries, the standard 
histories of the American stage; and, in some 
cases, the sources of plays in dime novels and 
story papers. 

The plays investigated illustrate a continuous 
chain of development over a period of nearly 
seventy-five years, reflecting changes wrought 
upon the American urban scene and upon the 
theatre from the time of Robert Montgomery 
Bird to that of Edward Harrigan. 


Initial models for “local dramas” were Eng- 
lish. French melodrama later exerted a pow- 
erful influence both upon form and content. 
As the century advanced, however, a tendency 
to develop along purely native lines is evident. 
In 1848 Chanfrau and Baker created an urban 
American comic type (Mose the fireboy) with- 
in the framework of English local burletta. The 
story-paper dramas of the fifties and_ sixties 
owed less to foreign models, dealing almost en- 
tirely with romance of native cities. The spec- 
tacular melodramas of a later era placed less 
emphasis upon native character, but depicted 
local scenes with increasingly realistic detail. 
In Harrigan’s Theatre Comique comic valucs 
of urban character were rediscovered. Harri- 
gan’s drama owed much to the native variety 


stage and was so markedly different in form 
and content from the polite British fare then 
popular that the author was hailed as an 
American Goldoni. 
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Since many of the characters and settings de- 
picted in the dramas of city low-life had real 
prototypes familiar to local audiences, the 
stage constantly invited comparison with re- 
ality. A conscious effort was made to imitate 
the models exactly, within the limitations of 
the theatre. 

It appears, therefore, that 
significant, not only in the development of 
native drama and theatre, but in the develop- 
ment of realism in acting and staging as well. 


the plays were 


Wilkinson, Alfred Oliver, “Thomas Hol- 
croft: Perfectibility’s Playwright,” Stan- 
ford U. 


Thomas Holcroft wrote The Road to Ruin, 
a comedy highly popular throughout the nine- 
teenth century; Anna St. Ives, a novel illustrat- 
ing the entire Godwinian doctrine of perfec- 
tibility a year before the publication of Po- 
litical Justice; and A Tale of Mystery, the first 
English melodrama. He was also the closest as- 
sociate of radical William Godwin; 
friend of R. B. William Hazlitt, 
Charles Lamb, Crabb Robinson, Elizabeth Inch- 
bald, the 


thinker 
Sheridan, 


Paine. He 
has been widely credited, moreover, a pioneer 
in employing the novel for radical indoctrina- 
tion. Yet since it has been held that he avoided 
radicalism in his 


Kembles, and Thomas 


plays, his significance in 
theatre history has been unrecognized. 

Holcroft, general opinion to the contrary, did 
contribute significantly to the development of 
social drama. Influenced by Godwin and heated 
by Revolutionary fervor, Holcroft, in 1793, de- 
clared, “. . . it is the duty of all men to warn 
each other against error, in whatever man- 
ner, form, or place, it may exist; and this is 
peculiarly our duty, we having professedly 
made that our department in the _ general 
labours of society.” Not only his novels but also 
his plays written after his acquaintance with 
Godwin, therefore, are impregnated with per- 
fectibilitarianism. 

Proof is derived from close examination of 
Holcroft’s Memoirs, criticism, novels, and ex- 
tant plays, including unpublished manuscripts 
in the Larpent Collection. In the plays one 
does find outspoken denunciations of the social 
order. Craig, the artist in Love’s Frailties, for 
example, says, “I was bred to the most useless, 
and often the most worthless, of all professions; 
that of a gentleman.” Holcroft, however, ad- 
mittedly tried to avoid open contentiousness in 
his plays. He and Godwin sought reformation 
without violence, the usual product of open 
contentiousness, since violence itself was Error. 


In the structure and subject matter of the 
actions themselves, therefore, the most impor 
tant radical implications are to be found. Hol 
croft regularly substituted natural forces for 
what he deemed the unnatural ones of con- 
stituted authority and_ that 
ideological 


authority's chief 
support, the myth of Christian 
orthodoxy. Satan was Often replaced by per- 
sonalized abstractions of Error, i.e., [gnorance, 
and God, or at least His angels, by like abstrac- 
tions of Virtue, ie., Understanding. Between 
Error and Virtue struggled the majority, who 
by necessity delighted in good even though cor- 
rupted by habitual and sometimes impenetrable 
ignorance. In The School for Arrogance, Love's 
Fraillies, and Not?, Holcroft thus 
incorporated radical doctrine half a century be- 
fore Robertson's Caste and Society. 


Knave, or 


Frustrated by reaction to the Revolution and 


the stigma of imprisonment for treason in 
1794, Holcroft strove to regain his popularity 
without compromising his ideals. The result 
was sometimes hack-work as in The Force of 
Ridicule and The Old Cloathsman, or appat 
ent self-contradiction as in Anave, or Not? Ulti 
mately, however, he 


melodrama _ in 


retreated into romantic 
Deaf and Dumb, A Tale of 
Mystery, and The Lady of the Rock. This r 
treat, dictated by triumphant conservatism, 
partly accounts for the delay in the develop 
ment of a true social drama in England and on 


the Continent. 


VI. Speech and Hearing Disorders 


Batza, Eugene Mann, “Investigation of the 
Speech and Oral Language Behavior of 
Educable Mentally Retarded Children,” 
Northwestern U. 


A descriptive study was made of the speech 
and oral language behavior and associated fac 
tors of a group of educable mentally retarded 
children. The population consisted of 108 thit 
teen- and fourteen-year old children attending 
the ungraded classes in the special education 
division of the Chicago Public Schools. Two 
major questions considered were: (1) What is 
the level of the speech proficiency of these chil 
dren? (2) Are there demonstrable differences 
in their speech and oral language behavior in 
relation to the degree of retardation? In order 
to explore these questions, the population was 
treated first as a whole, and second, as three 
separate groups which were divided according 
to 1.Q. levels. The first of these groups was 
comprised of subjects with LQ. ratings of 7o to 
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80; the second, from 60 to 6g points; and the 
lowest group was made up of subjects with 
1.Q.’s of 59 and below. Specific areas investigated 
were (1) articulation proficiency, (2) oral lan- 
guage proficiency, (3) gross motor coordination, 
(4) auditory memory span, (5) auditory dis- 
crimination ability, and (6) developmental pat- 
terns of maturation. 

Oral language behavior was assessed by anal- 
ysis of the tape-recorded continuous speech of 
each subject. The other areas were investigated 
by administration of standardized 
parental interview. 


tests and 


From the information gained in the investi- 
gation, certain findings may be summarized. 
First, the articulation proficiency of the popu- 
lation studied seemed to be of higher order 
than that usually associated with the term “men- 
tal deficiency.” Their continuous speech tended 
to fall slightly below “adequate” intelligibility, 
but not sufficiently to classify these children as 
a speech defective population. Those with de- 
fective speech (25 per cent) constituted a group 
considerably larger than might be expected in 
a normal population, but it was still relatively 
small when compared with mentally deficient 
groups not classified according to educability. 
Demonstrable differences were apparent in the 
subgroups. The performance of the lowest 1.Q. 
group was consistently the poorest in all meas- 
ures of articulation, while the incidence of 
articulation defects in the upper 1.Q. group did 
not deviate from normal expectancy. 

Linguistically, the population appeared to 
function at a_ relatively level. In 
terms of sentence length, complexity of struc- 
ture, and vocabulary of understanding, their 
behavior was not unlike that of the normal 
population in the lower elementary grades, al- 
though the results did seem to suggest that 
complexity of sentence structure as a language 
skill may be related to chronological age as 
well as to mental age. 

The subgroups were not differentiated in 
the relative use of the various parts of speech, 
but definite trends were observed when com- 
plexity of sentence structure was considered. 
Structurally complete, compound, complex, and 
elaborated sentences were more frequent in 
the upper groups. 

There was little demonstrable relationship 
between articulation proficiency and the lin- 
guistic measures, suggesting that these two 
functions may be mutually independent skills. 

Finally, a positive relationship appeared to 
exist between mental capacity and the factors 
presumed to be associated with language pro- 
ficiency. 


immature 


Brasell, Harold K., “A Method to Aid Ther- 
apists in Making a Prognosis for Chil- 
dren with Speech Problems,” U. of Denver. 


This study attempts to discover trends that 
might be used as an aid in making a prog- 
nosis for children with speech difficulties, in 
order to give an estimate of the child’s (1) ed- 
ucability for speech, (2) the advisability of 
therapy, and (3) the possible duration of 
therapy. The latter factor is the primary fo- 
cus of the study. 

A “measuring stick,” in the form of charts, 
was designed on the bases of data derived from 
a comprehensive analysis of 150 case histories 
from the files of the Children’s Speech Clinic 
and the Psychological Services for Children of 
the University of Denver. These data involve 
over 100 factors such as: composite intelligence 
quotient, age, handedness, anomalies in the 
health history, psychological study, motor de- 
velopment and language background. The 150 
cases are categorized and cross-referenced in 
terms of these factors. The actual speech pro- 
gression of these cases is then evaluated in 
terms of sound-gain by test and retest with the 
Clark Phonetic Inventory. 

These sound-gains, considered with reference 
to time, provide empirical evidence of educabil- 
ity for speech and duration of therapy for each 
case. 

Seven charts are derived on the basis of 
the diagnostic categories of: dysarthria, dyslalia, 
dyslogia, dysphasia, dysphemia, dysphonia and 
dyseneia. 

The therapist, in order to utilize the results 
of this study, must first fit his patient into one 
of the above categories. Then, utilizing all 
available data about his patient, applied to a 
sliding scale, a number of cases from the study, 
that most closely resemble his current case, are 
selected. The duration of therapy given for the 
cases in the study, plus six months, is used as 
a therapy duration prognosis for the current 
patient. 

It was observed that the average child entered 
the clinic at the age of 5 years and 8 months, 
with lateral dominance established. He had 46 
speech sounds when admitted, gained 36 after 
6 months of therapy, and received therapy for 
approximately 15 months. 

Eighty-seven per cent of the cases had some 
form of anomaly, 43 per cent having brain 
injury. Birth injury appeared significant, the 
most numerous contributing factors being: high 
fever, anoxia and forcep delivery. 

Although children in the dyslalia group did 
not have the highest intelligence quotients, 
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they did have the greatest potential for sound- 
gain. 

No conclusions were drawn by the researcher 
because of the limited sampling of each homo- 
geneous group and the following inherent weak- 
nesses of the study: (1) no projective methods 
were used with the parents in validating in- 
terview material, (2) no structured schema for 
testing techniques were followed in every 
homogeneous group, (3) the use of a com- 
posite 1.Q. limited the predictive value and 
lost part of the identity of each specific test, 
(4) the psychological tests used were not al- 
ways designed for the specific diagnosis, and (5) 
the use of a single type of phonetic inventory 
may not fully measure the language growth 
which is a natural concomitant to more fluent 
articulation. 

Abstracted by D. Owen VAN Gitper, U. of 

Denver 


Feldman, Alan §., “An Investigation of 
Several Auditory Effects of the Fenestra- 
tion Operation for Otosclerosis,” Syra- 
cuse U. 


This study was designed to investigate the 
effect of fenestration surgery upon secondary 
nerve degeneration, tinnitus and hearing above 
2000 cycles by air conduction. Also studied was 
the relationship between duration of oto- 
sclerotic hearing loss and the extent of sec- 
ondary nerve degeneration. The three groups 
of subjects studied included 99 patients who 
had undergone a unilateral fenestration op- 
eration five or more years prior to this in- 
vestigation, 169 fenestration patients who re- 
sponded to a questionnaire and i22 subjects 
who had an otological diagnosis of otosclerosis, 
but who had not undergone surgery. The lat- 
ter group included six sub-groups, each of five- 
year duration, ranging from zero to five to 
twenty-six or more years history of noticeable 
hearing loss from otosclerosis. 

The initial group of subjects were studied 
with respect to a comparison of the preoperative 
and postoperative hearing differences for 

1. spondaic speech loss, 

2. air conduction thresholds 
cycles. 

g. discrimination score and bone conduction 
thresholds. 

The final analysis, the effect of surgery upon 
tinnitus, was accomplished by reviewing re- 
sponses to a questionnaire submitted to all 
fenestrated patients of the Frederic Winthrop 

Foundation. Analysis of pure tone thresholds 

for bone conduction, spondiac speech scores 


above 2000 





and discrimination scores for the unfenestrated 
group yielded data relating to the effects of 
duration upon hearing loss. 

Hearing measurements were made in the 
hearing test chamber of the Massachusetts Eye 
and Ear Infirmary, using a Maico H-1 audi- 
ometer, a Grason-Stadler 160A speech audi- 
ometer, and a Grason-Stadler white noise gen- 
erator. 

Statistical analysis was by means of analysis 
of variance technique and “t” test between the 
mean differences preoperative minus postop- 
erative for fenestrated cases, chi-square for 
questionnaire responses, and analysis of var- 
iance and “t” tests between means of sub- 
groups of varying duration of hearing loss. 

The findings of the study were as follows: 

1. Differences observed in bone conduction 
between fenestrated and non-fenestrated ears 
appeared to be on the basis of improved thresh- 
olds in the former rather than greater im- 
pairment of the latter. These differences were 
most outstanding at 1000 and 2000 cycles, but 
also were significant at 3000 and 4000 cycles. 

2. Improvement in the speech range (500 to 
2000 cycles) was of much greater magnitude 
than above 2000 cycles. In non-successful groups, 
the high frequency hearing in operated ears was 
the same or worse than the same measures for 
the unoperated ears. 

3. The unoperated ear exhibited a slight, 
but continued deterioration of hearing as meas- 
ured by spondaic loss for speech. 

4- The effect of surgery upon tinnitus was 
highly beneficial when surgery was successful, 
but the chance for relief diminished with di- 
minishing improvement in hearing. 

5. The factor of duration produced signifi- 
cantly greater hearing loss by air conduction. 


6. No significant effect was observed in bone 
conduction thresholds at 250, 500 and 1000 
cycles as a result of duration. 


7. Thresholds for bone conduction at 2000 
and 4000 cycles did exhibit significant differ- 
ences with increasing duration. However, when 
thresholds were adjusted for anticipated pres- 
bycusis hearing loss, significance either disap- 
peared or dropped markedly and was observed 
to be unrelated to duration. 


8. Duration was not observed to have a sig- 
nificant effect upon speech discrimination. 


Acknowledged limitations of the present 
study include limitations related to sample 
size, the lack of comparable controls over 
preoperative and postoperative measurements, 
limitations imposed by current methods of 


measurement of cochlear reserve by bone con- 
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duction audiometry and unreliability of pa- 
tients’ statements concerning onset of hearing 


loss. 


Green, David S., “Fundamental Frequency 
Characteristics of the Speech of Profound- 
ly Deaf Individuals,” Purdue U. 


The purpose of this study was to investigate 
and describe the fundamental frequency char- 
acteristics of the speech of profoundly deaf 
persons. Specifically, it attempts to explore the 
relationship between factors of age, sex, and 
training, and measures of fundamental fre- 
quency. 

Forty-nine profoundly deaf subjects, selected 
from the pupil enrollment at two schools for 
the deaf, were grouped by two age levels, sex 
and school. Having met the qualifications im- 
posed by the experimental design of this study, 
they were recorded by means of a high fidelity 
tape recorder as they read a 40 word speech 
passage. These recordings were later converted 
to graphic representations of fundamental fre- 
quency by means of the Purdue Pitch Meter, 
an electronic period timer, a cathode ray oscil- 
lograph, and an oscillograph motion picture 
camera. An opaque projector was used to pro- 
ject the continuous photographs of fundamen- 
tal frequency upon measuring scales. This en- 
abled standard measures of fundamental fre- 
quency to be taken and quantified. For each 
subject the following fundamental ‘frequency 
charaeteristics were compiled: mean, total range, 
functional range, variance, extent of inflections, 
extent of shifts, and per cent of total shifts 
which were in an upward direction. A two by 
two by two three-way analysis of variance was 
made for each of the standard measures of 
fundamental frequency computed. These anal- 
yses yielded comparisons between schools, age 
levels, and sex, and their interactions. In order 
to determine if an individual’s mean funda- 
mental frequency would be repeated on a 
repeat reading of a given speech passage, ad- 
ditional recordings were made for several ran- 
domly selected subjects. Significance tests were 
performed on the two means thus obtained for 
each of these speakers. 

Within the limits imposed by the experi- 
mental design, the equipment used, and the 
sample studied, the following conclusions ap- 
pear justified: (1) No statistically significant 
differences among any of the frequency char- 
acteristics studied were found which related 
to the two schools. (2) Relative to fundamental 
frequency, deaf boys and girls are distinguish- 


able from each other on the basis of mean level, 
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mean extent of upward inflections, and per 
cent of upward shifts. (3) With respect to 
mean fundamental frequency, young deaf chil- 
dren are distinguishable from older ones. (4) 
A deaf individual’s mean fundamental fre- 
quency on a repeat reading of a given speech 
passage shows definite signs of instability when 
the reading of the second passage immediately 
follows the first, and the chance that the mean 
fundamental frequency of the second reading 
will be different is heightened when the time 
interval between the two readings is increased. 

In addition to the experimental findings 
above, the dissertation includes normative data 
concerning the fundamental 
acteristics of the speech of 
deaf. 


frequency char- 
the profoundly 


Ham, Richard Errol, “Certain Effects on 
Speech of Alterations in the Auditory 
Feedback of Normal and Defective Speak- 
ers,” Purdue U. 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
certain effects on speech related to altered au- 
ditory feedback. Thirty-four subjects, compris- 
ing normal-speaking, articulation, phonation, 
and stuttering groups read a standardized read- 
ing passage while certain alterations were made 
in their external auditory feedback. The con- 
ditions alterations of sound pressure 
level, transmission time, and width and _lo- 
cation of the frequency 


were 


band. For each of 
these three alterations there were four sub- 
levels, totaling twelve conditions. There was 
also one condition of normal feedback. Speech 
output was stored by a process of high fidelity 
recording, and later subjected to laboratory 
analysis for total speech time, words per min- 
ute, phonation/time ratio, mean syllable dura- 
tion, average speech power, and speech power 
variability. Comparisons were made on _ the 
speech output of the aforementioned groups. 
The speech output of males versus females was 
also compared on phonation/time ratio, mean 
syllable duration, average speech power, and 
speech power variability. Stuttering moments 
by the stutterers were compared under the 
various conditions. The data were treated by 
analysis of variance 
statistically 


techniques. Among the 
results, certain 
subjects and conditions, or 
speech variables and conditions seemed worthy 
of specific mention. Within the limits of the 
investigation it was tentatively concluded that: 
(1) Speech groups, compared among themselves 
and to normal speakers, exhibit certain statis- 
tically significant differences in the measured 


significant inter- 


actions between 
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voice variables during alterations of auditory 
feedback and normal sidetone. They cannot be 
differentiated consistently over a range of al- 
teration conditions or voice variables. (2) The 
effects of major alterations and their sub-levels, 
in certain instances, are related to statistically 
significant differences between voice variable 
measures, by groups and within particular sub- 
levels of alterations. (3) Modifications in the 
number of stuttering blocks can be obtained 
by alterations in stutterers’ external auditory 
feedback. (4) There appears to be a limited 
relationship between modifications of speech 
output of sex groups in response to alterations 
of auditory feedback, i.e., there were statistically 
sigmificant differences for the two groups on 
average speech power during sound pressure 
level alterations. 


Hejna, Robert Frank, “A Study of the Loci 
of Stuttering in Spontaneous Speech,” 
Northwestern U. 


The purpose of this study was to analyze stut- 
tering during spontaneous speech to determine 
whether stuttering occurred randomly or wheth- 
er it followed observable patterns of incidence 
and location in the speech sequence. Stuttering 
was assessed as it related to grammatical func- 
tion, word length, word position, accent and 
phonetic values. 

Eighteen high school stutterers served as 
subjects. Their spontaneous speech was recorded 
on magnetic tape and was then transcribed for 
analysis. Reliability studies, making use of the 
Pearson “r,” accompanied the various stages of 
investigation. A total of 17,143 stuttered words 
were analyzed according to the various catego- 
ries. These were designated as “obtained stut- 
tering.” A similar analysis was made of 31,156 
random sample words which were designated 
as “expected stuttering.” A comparison of "ob- 
tained” and “expected” stuttering was made for 
all of the various categories under analysis by 
means of a non-parametric sign test. 

The results demonstrated that certain loci of 
stuttering were present which were directly re- 
lated to the factors being investigated: 

1. Significant group trends were observed 
for more than the expected stuttering on nouns 
and adjectives and for less than the expected 
stuttering on prepositions, articles, expletives, 
and interjections. There was an absence of 
group trends for pronouns, verbs, adverbs, and 
conjunctions. 

2. Significant group trends were observed for 
less than the expected stuttering on two and 
three-letter words and for more than the ex- 


pected stuttering on words of six, eight, nine, 
ten, and eleven letters. 


3. Significant group trends were observed 
for more than the expected stuttering on words 
in the end, grd, 4th, and 7th positions, and for 
less than the expected stuttering on words in 
positions beyond the 15th. An absence of group 
trends was observed for words in the 1st, 5th 
and 8th-15th positions. 


4. A significant group trend was observed 
for more than the expected stuttering on total 
consonants and for less than the expected stut 
tering on total vowels. Almost all stuttering oc- 
curred in the initial position of words. Signifi 
cant group trends were not generally present 
when phonemes were considered individually 

5. A significant group trend was observed for 
more than the expected stuttering on accented 
syllables and for less than the expected stut 
tering on unaccented syllables in both the ini- 
tial position and other than the initial position 
of polysyllabic words. 


The loci of stuttering observed in this study 
justify rejection of the hypothesis that stutter- 
ing occurs randomly during spontaneous speech 
The findings have suggested that the gram- 
matical factor might have assumed the great- 
est importance in determining loci of stuttering 
as they were brought into focus in relation to 
other factors. The findings are in agreement 
with the notion that stuttering patterns might 
exist as selective responses to cue or stimulus 
values of certain words, sounds, or syllables. 


Koch, Albert W., “A Comparative Study of 
the Auditory Thresholds of Spastic Cer- 
ebral Palsied Adults and Non-Handicap- 
ped Adults as Measured by Standard Au- 
diometric and Psychogalvanic Skin Re- 
sistance Procedures,” Boston U. 


The purpose of this study was to investigate 
and compare the auditory thresholds of spastic 
cerebral palsied adults and normal adults by 
means of standard pure tone audiometry and 
psychogalvanic skin resistance audiometry 
Thirty spastic cerebral palsied subjects between 
the ages of fifteen and fifty-five were selected 
and matched with a normal control on the 
basis of sex and age. Two audiograms—psycho- 
galvanic skin resistance and standard pure tone 
air conduction—were administered. 

Statistical treatment of the data included t- 
tests of significance between groups and corre- 
lations of variables within groups. A summary 
of results follows: 
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1. Of the thirty spastic cerebral palsied cases, 
eighteen (40%), could not be conditioned. Six 
out of the thirty normal subjects (20%), could 
not be conditioned. 


2. GSR thresholds of the normal and experi- 
mental populations differed significantly at the 
1 per cent level. 


g. Standard pure tone thresholds for the 
normal and experimental populations differed 
significantly at the 5 per cent level. 


4- Mean latency time of the normal and ex- 
perimental populations differed significantly at 
the o.1 per cent level. Latency was, on the 
average, longer for the experimental popula- 
tion. 


5. Mean amplitude of the two groups differed 
significantly at the 0.1 per cent level. The ex- 
cursion amplitude was shorter for the experi- 
mental group. 


6. The differences between the two groups 
relative to the number of trials for condition- 
ing was not significant. 


7. The total number of reconditioning se- 
quences to maintain a satisfactory conditioned 
state for both populations differed significantly 
at the o.1 per cent level. The experimental 
population required a greater number of re- 
conditioning sequences. 


8. The correlation between the mean GSR 
threshold and the mean pure tone threshold 
for the normal population was 0.706 (0.1 per 
cent level). For the experimental population 
the correlation was 0.826 (0.1 per cent level). 


9. No correlation for either group was found 
to be present between GSR threshold and la- 
tency, GSR threshold and amplitude, or num- 
ber of trials necessary for conditioning and 
number of reconditioning sequences. 


10. No difficulty was experienced in getting 
pure tone audiograms. 


The results of this experiment indicate that 


the normal and experimental groups were 


drawn from different 


populations; that is, 


significant differences do exist between the 
groups. A significantly larger proportion of the 
experimental population (40%) could not be 


conditioned, compared to 20% of normals. 
However, if an experimental subject could be 
conditioned, he was no more difficult to con- 
dition than the normal control. More reinforce- 
ment was necessary with the experimental pop- 


ulation to maintain a satisfactory conditioned 


state than with the normals. Latency time was 
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greater for the cerebral palsied subjects and 
amplitude was shorter. If the subject, cerebral 
palsied or normal, could be conditioned, the 
threshold found by GSR technique was a valid 
one. 


Larson, Mark H., “A Study of Lingual Sen- 
sory Characteristics Accompanying Func- 
tional Disorders of Articulation,” Den- 
ver U. 


In professional literature relating to the 
etiology of functional disorders of articulation, 
the sensory abilities of palpate and make kines- 
thetic judgments have been comparatively neg- 
lected. A review of research studies and au- 
thoritative opinions evinced this conclusion. 
Found to be especially rare were the investi- 
gations of kinesthetic and tactile senses as they 
relate to the tongue and the tongue’s role in 
the speech process. Therefore, the purpose of 
this study was to discover if functional artic- 
ulatory subjects tend to have kinesthetic and 
tactile ability different from normal subjects as 
shown by testing bodily extremities (fingers) 
and an oral midline area (tongue). Several 
tests were developed and three of these were 
applied to children of various age levels. The 
three tests consisted of: (1) a series of cylinders 
averaging one inch in diameter for measuring 
the ability to judge size of objects manually, 
(2) a series of spheres averaging one-half inch 
in diameter for measuring the ability to judge 
size of objects orally, (3) a series of disks con- 
taining holes of various sizes averaging 0.1 of 
an inch in diameter for measuring the ability 
to judge size of small openings with the tip 
of the tongue. Various procedures and _inci- 
dental accessories were devised so that the me- 
chanics of presenting tests to the two groups 
of subjects would be facilitated. 

Thirty elementary and junior high school 
children with functional articulatory disorders 
were matched on the basis of chronological age, 
sex, intelligence rating, economic status, and 
family sibling pattern with thirty normal 
speaking children. All of the subjects in both 
groups were tested individually by the same 
examiner using the tests designed and con- 
structed for the purpose of this study. Data 
vielded by the tests were assembled and an- 
alyzed. Results of analysis were demonstrated 
graphically and interpreted statistically. It was 
found that neither group showed a consistent 
superiority over the other when discriminating 
between sizes of objects manually. When judg- 
ing between the sizes of objects lingually, the 
control group excelled the experimental group 
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somewhat, but not to any acceptable degree of 
reliability. When comparing the two groups 
according to their ability to discriminate dif- 
ferences between small holes with the tips of the 
tongue, however, the control group’s superiority 
was decidedly significant (beyond the 0.1 pet 
cent level). 

Findings made by this study as well as the 
contacts made indirectly with other investiga- 
tions served as a basis for making suggestions 
for further study. These suggestions were elab- 
orated by discussion. 

The results of the tests employed by this 
study indicate that, while many children with 
functional abnormalities of articulation may 
exhibit a lowered ability to make fine discrim- 
inations with the tongue-tip and therefore give 
indication that training for the tongue may be 
advisable in corrective therapy, no inference is 
given thereby that tactile deficiency of the 
tongue-tip is necessarily a fundamental cause 
of articulatory disorders. At best, this partic 
ular type of tactile deficiency may be considered 
as one factor within a complexity of etiological] 
patterns. 


McCroskey, Robert Lee, Jr., “The Effect of 
Speech on Metabolism: A Comparison 
Between Stutterers and Non-Stutterers,” 
Ohio State U. 


The purpose of the study was to investigate 
the effect of speech on metabolism, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the comparison of stutterers 
with non-stutterers. 

Three consecutive measures were taken on 
each subject on each of two separate occasions. 
These measures were: (1) a basal metabolic 
rate, (2) a speech metabolic rate, and (3) a 
post-speech metabolic rate. The subjects were 
twenty stutterers and twenty non-stutterers. 
Nine of the stutterers had completed a therapy 
program and the remainder were currently re- 
ceiving therapy. 

All conditions normally required for obtain- 
ing a basal metabolic rate were adhered to in 
the study. The experimenter administered all 
tests and used the same equipment throughout 
the experiment. The Benedict-Roth Metabolism 
Apparatus was adapted, by replacing the stand- 
ard mouthpiece with a full-faced army gas 
mask, to permit a measure of oxygen con- 
sumption during speech. 

Results of the analysis of the data may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. There is no significant difference between 
the stutterer and the non-stutterer with re- 
spect to basal metabolic rate. 


2. The speech act results in a significant in- 
crease in metabolism over the basal metabolic 
rate for normal speakers. 

3. The speech act results in a significant in 
crease in metabolism over the basal metabolic 
rate for stutterers. 

4. Stutterers (including both those who had 
completed therapy and those who were cur- 
rently enrolled in a therapy program) did not 
differ significantly from the normal speakers 
with respect to differences between their basal 
and speech metabolic rates. 


5. Stutterers who have completed a therapy 
program show a significantly smaller rise in 
metabolism during speech than do those who 
are in the early stages of therapy. 

6. There is no difference between the ef- 
fect of speech on the metabolism of the normal 
speaker and its effect on the stutterer who has 
completed therapy. 


Nagel, Robert Francis, “An Evaluation of 
the Ear-Choice Technique as a Method 
of Measurement of Auditory Acuity: A 
Group Technique Compared with an In- 
dividual Technique,” U. of Illinois. 


\ group ear-choice screening technique -and 
an individual ear-choice screening technique 
were evaluated in terms of the efficiency of 
each of the techniques in selecting children in 
school grades one through eight who were sub- 
sequently shown by individual threshold test- 
ing to have referrable hearing losses. Sub- 
jects were 1075 school children in grades one 
through eight. Approximately half of the total 
were used in evaluating the group sweep tech- 
nique, the other half the individual sweep 
technique. A pre-experimental standard of ef 
ficiency was established which required an 
“acceptable” screening technique to select cor- 
rectly g5 per cent of those subjects who had 
referrable losses. The following results were 
obtained: 


1. According to the pre-experimental stand- 
ard, the group ear-choice technique did not 
qualify as an acceptable screening technique. It 
selected correctly only 68 per cent of the sub- 
jects with losses. 


2. According to this standard, the individual 
ear-choice technique did qualify as an accept- 
able screening technique. It selected correctly 
97 per cent of the subjects with losses. 

3. The failure of the group test could not be 
explained in terms of age, sex, grade, ear re- 
sponsible for the loss, or test frequency dif- 
ferences of the subjects who passed the group 
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test but subsequently failed the threshold val- 
idating criterion. 

The following observations contribute addi- 
tional information regarding the hearing char- 
acteristics of the test population: 

1. Using as a criterion for referrable loss 
one loss at 30 db or 2 losses at 20 db, the in- 
cidence of hearing loss among the 1075 subjects 
was 11.9 per cent. 

2. The incidence of hearing loss was greater 
among boys than girls by a ratio of two to one. 

g. There were no statistically significant dif- 
ferences among the children who had a refer- 
rable loss in any of the following aspects: age, 
school grade, sex distributions, or ear re- 
sponsible for the less. 

A re-evaluation of Newby’s (JSHD, 13, 1948) 
criteria for acceptable group screening tests is 
recommended. The present author suggests that 
a hearing screening device should be acceptable 
only if its use enables the correct classification 
of at least g5 per cent of those persons who 
have a referrable hearing loss. 


In the present study, an individual ear-choice 
sweep test screening device was used which 
correctly selected 97 per cent of the children 
who actually showed a referrable loss. The au- 
thor is not aware of any group screening de- 
vice, validated with a large population, which 
approaches this degree of accuracy in identify- 
ing hearing loss. However, it would seem that 
rather than accept a lower standard of per- 
formance for a group technique, it would be 
better to use a screening device which would 
meet the higher standard of performance. 


Rosenberg, Philip E., “The Influence of 
Stimulus Duration upon Differential In- 
tensity Sensitivity in Normal and Im- 
paired Ears,” Northwestern U. 


Four groups of five subjects each were tested. 
The control group consisted of five adults with 
normal hearing. The three experimental groups 
each represented a different etiological hearing 
impairment. These experimental groups were 
made up of five cases of acoustic trauma, pres- 
bycusis, and endolymphatic hydrops, respec- 
tively. All tests were performed at the single 
frequency of 4000 cps. Differential intensity 
sensitivity was determined by the quantal psy- 
chophysical method at two different test levels, 
a 20 db sensation level and a 100 db intensity 
level; and at three different increment dura- 
tions; 5, 50, and 500 milliseconds. Rectilinear 
psychometric functions for all of the experi- 
mental variables were constructed from the 
raw data according to the method of least 


squares. Each such function was based upon 
a minimum of 140 stimulus presentations. These 
refined data were then subjected to Alexander's 
Trend Analysis, Method “C”, to ascertain the 
presence of trends either within or between 
the groups. 


The duration of the stimulating tone had a 
definite effect upon the difference limen and 
upon the slope of the psychometric function. 
As the duration of the pulse became longer the 
difference limen became smaller and the slope 
of the psychometric function became steeper. 
The improvement in the DL and in the steep- 
ness of the slope occurred primarily between 5 
and 50 milliseconds. There was relatively little 
improvement with added pulse duration beyond 
this point. 

It was concluded that at super-threshold lev- 
els, the ear does not integrate acoustic energy 
in the same manner as it does at threshold. The 
mathematical power ratio for integration that 
holds at threshold does not apply at super- 
threshold testing levels. 


The difference limen is a function of the 
on-effect in all test ears. Relapse does not af- 
fect the magnitude of the DL. 


When testing at equal physical intensities, 
normal ears and ears with Organ-of-Corti dam- 
age behave exactly the same in differential 
sensitivity. Thus, it is often the test procedure 
and the way in which the procedure is de- 
scribed that makes an ear appear to be “ab- 
normal” in differential intensity sensitivity. 


Presbycusics exhibit behavior widely different 
from that of any other group. At equal phys- 
ical intensities, the DLs for this group are 
much larger than those of the other groups, 
although they are smaller than the DLs for nor- 
mals when compared at equal sensation levels. 
This behavior may be due in part to central 
nervous system factors. 


Certain modifications of present clinical 
techniques are suggested by the findings of 
this study. Among these modifications are the 
following: (1) DLs should be measured by tones 
of short duration, since short tones tend to 
amplify differences between groups, (2) the 
use of two bases for comparison between groups 
is suggested, i.e., both equal sensation level and 
equal intensity level; and (3) very short rise 
and decay times are recommended for all pure 
tone stimuli as a means of achieving DLs close 
to the limits of differential intensity sensitivity. 
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Skalbeck, Oliver M., “The Relationship of 
Expectancy of Stuttering to Certain Other 
Designated Variables Associated with 
Stuttering,” State U. of Iowa. 


The purpose of this study was to examine 
the relationship of expectancy of stuttering to 
(1) adaptation in stuttering, (2) recovery of 
the stuttering response, (3) consistency of stut- 
tering, and (4) the cumulative effect of certain 
verbal attributes that have been found to bear 
a direct relationship to the frequency with 
which words are stuttered. Twenty-five adult 
and adolescent stutterers indicated the words 
on which they expected to stutter by underlin- 
ing them while reading silently a :000-word 
passage which they were later going to read 
aloud. Expectancies of stuttering were indi- 
cated at three different times: (1) before read- 
ing the passage aloud (pre-adaptation condi- 
tion), (2) after reading the passage aloud four 
times (post-adaptation condition), (3) twenty- 
four hours later (recovery condition). Single 
readings of the passage followed the post- 
adaptation and recovery conditions. The six 
readings were tape-recorded for the purpose of 
identifying the stuttered words. 

The effect of adaptation followed the pat- 
tern described in other studies. Recovery of 
stuttering was noted in reading six. Instead of 
a decrease in the mean of the indicated ex- 
pectations of stuttering from the pre-adapta- 
tion to the post-adaptation conditions there 
was a Statistically significant increase. There 
was, however, a general reduction in the num- 
ber of expectancies of stuttering from the pre- 
adaptation to the post-adaptation condition in 
the group of subjects who reduced their stut- 
tering from reading one to reading four by 50 
per cent or more. In the pre-adaptation con- 
dition all but two of the subjects indicated 
that they expected to stutter less than they 
did in their first reading. There was an al- 
ternating pattern of underestimating and over- 
estimating the stuttering that occurred with 
each succeeding estimate being closer to the 
amount of stuttering that occurred. The corre- 
lation between expectancy of stuttering and 
stuttering, which was of a high order in the 
initial trial, became increasingly stronger with 
each subsequent condition. 

The frequency of stuttering on words on 
which stuttering was expected was significantly 
greater than the frequency of stuttering on 
words not so indicated. This means that the 
words on which stuttering was expected were 
stuttered more consistently than the 
words. 


other 
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The difference between the means of the 
number of words on which stuttering was ex- 
pected in the post-adaptation and in the re- 
covery conditions was not statistically significant. 

When weights were assigned to words on the 
basis of the number of verbal attributes which 
have been found by Spencer F. Brown to be re- 
Jated to stuttering—i.e., (1) initial sound a con- 
sonant, (2) length of five or more letters, (3) 
one of the first three words of a sentence, (4) 
grammatical function of noun, verb. adjective, 
or adverb—the distribution of the words on 
which stuttering was expected was such that 
the largest percentage of them were four-weight 
words, the next largest, three-weight words, 
and so on, indicating a positive relationship be- 
tween word weight and the frequency with 
which they occur in the distribution of the 
words on which stuttering is expected. 


Starr, Clark D., “A Study of Some Char- 
acteristics of the Speech and Speech 
Mechanisms of Cleft Palate Children,” 
Northwestern U. 


The purpose of this study was to describe 
the speech sound production ability, speech un 
derstandability, resonance distortion, and the 
physical speech mechanisms of a group of cleft 
palate children and to investigate relationships 
between these and other factors affecting speech. 

Procedure consisted of the construction and 
administration of an articulation test evaluat- 
ing speech sound production ability in isolated 
words, acquisition of recorded samples of 
running speech, design and application of 
methods for evaluating and recording structurai 
characteristics of speech mechanisms, evaluation 
of intelligence, audiometric screening, collec- 
tion of historical information, and an analysis 
of the obtained data. 

The study population consisted of 58 cleft 
palate children ranging in age from 6 through 
11 years. Types of clefts included were soft 
palate, hard palate, hard and soft palate, 
alveolar ridge, and lip. Bilateral and unilateral 
clefts were included. 

The articulation test evaluated 23 consonants 
and 12 vowels.’ Errors were classified as sub- 
stitutions, omissions, 
and indistinct 


indistinct productions, 
Reliability of the 
test was established by comparing the inves- 
tigator’s testing results with those of two other 
trained clinicians. 


omissions. 


Analysis of articulation test data indicated 
that the group made errors on about one-half 
of the consonants tested and on few of the 
vowels, that cases varied widely on total num- 
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ber of errors, that older cases made fewer er- 
rors than younger cases, that soft palate cleft 
cases made fewer errors than cases with other 
types of clefts, and that girls made fewer er- 
rors than boys. Errors occurred most frequently 
on the [s] and [z] sounds and in the fricative 
and tongue-tip-complex sound groups. Sub- 
stitutions were the most frequent type of er- 
ror. Error types tended to be less severe among 
older cases, but did not vary by type of cleft. 

Ratings of the understandability of running 
speech were obtained by rating each speech 
recording on a five point scale. Resonance dis- 
tortion ratings were obtained by rating re- 
cordings on a three point scale. Reliability of 
both scales was established by comparing the 
investigator’s ratings with those of two other 
clinicians and by re-rating cases after a three 
month period. A high degree of reliability was 
found by both methods. 

The speech of more than one-half of the 
cases was rated as “understandable, but with 
some difficulty.” Ten per cent had “normal 
speech” and ten per cent had “non-understand- 
able speech.” The number of articulation er- 
rors appeared related to “understandability.” 
One-half of the group had “mild” resonance 
distortion or less. 

Structural evaluations included appraisals of 
jaws, teeth, hard palate, soft palate, posterior 
pillars, oral pharynx, and the nasal cavity. 
Clinical judgments were made on specific as- 
pects ‘of structures and their functions. 

Analysis relating specific physiological find- 
ings to speech deviations indicated that valid 
clinical judgments can be made regarding the 
effects of some structures on speech. Functions 
of the soft palate, posterior pillars, and posterior 
pharyngeal walls were found to have the 
highest relationship to speech. In general, the 
more flexible speech mechanisms produced bet- 
ter speech. 


Stromsta, Courtney Paul, “A Methodology 
Related to the Determination of the 
Phase Angle of Bone-Conducted Speech 
Sound Energy of Stutterers and Non- 
Stutterers,” Ohio State U. 


The purposes of the investigation were: (1) 
to establish the relative phase angles of bone- 
conducted speech sound energy at the receptors 
of experimental subjects; and (2) to compare 
stutterers and non-stutterers with respect to 
these angles. 

The subjects adjusted the amplitude and 
phase of air-conducted tones to cancel the audi- 
tory effect of tones from the same - generator 
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that were driven through the superior medial 
incisors. The amounts of these adjustments 
were determined for each ear separately for 
three frequencies, 500, 1,000, and 2,000 C.ps., 
and at two sensation levels, 15 and go db. 


Comparisons of the two groups, with regaard 
to the mean phase adjustment of the leading 
(smaller phase shift) and non-leading air 
channels, indicated significant differences (ft. 
1%) between the two groups and among the 
three frequencies: (1) the leading air channels 
of the groups differed at 2,000 c.ps.; (2) with 
non-stutterers, the phase-angle adjustment of 
500 c.p.s. differed from the adjustment for 
1,000 and 2,000 c.p.s.; and (3) with stutterers, 
the adjustments for 1,000 and 2,000 c.p.s. dif- 
fered. A difference in the phase of the bone- 
conducted sound at the receptors of the stut- 
terers was observed with the 2,000 c.p.s. stim- 
ulus. The mean phase adjustments in the non- 
leading air channels of the two groups were 
largely consistent with those for the leading 
channels. The results indicated that the hy- 
pothesis that no difference exists between stut- 
terers and non-stutterers with regard to the 
relative phase angle of bone-conducted sound 
energy should be rejected. 

The two groups were compared with respect 
to an arbitrary time criterion (0.0001 second), 
an estimate of the minimum binaural difference 
to permit the localization of a 100 c.p.s. tone. 
More stutterers than non-stutterers exceeded 
the criterion when phase differences between 
channels were converted to time. Additionally, 
the leading channels of stutterers were found 
to be in advance of non-stutterers by 0.0001 
second at 2,000 c.p.s. The phase difference be- 
tween the means of the two air channels at 
2,000 c.p.s. for the stutterers, expressed in sec- 
onds, was of an order of magnitude that per- 
mits sound localization. 


On the basis of these results it was postulated 
that the simultaneous stimulation of the bi- 
lateral receptors by in-phase external side- 
tone and out-of-phase internal side-tone could 
possibly be preserved in the neural pattern 
that stimulates the cortical centers and result 
in out-of-phase action potentials at paired pe- 
ripheral muscles. A condition existed within 
the stutterers, at 2,000 c.p.s., comparable to a 
delay of their external side-tone, a phenomenon 
which has been demonstrated to disrupt the 
speech of non-stutterers. 


The phase discrepancy may be assumed to 
increase more for stutterers than for non-stut- 
terers as frequency decreases. The possibility is 
suggested that less error would be expected 
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near the fundamental frequency of the female 
voice as compared with the male voice, and 
that this factor partially accounts for the sex 
difference in stuttering. 

The results allow the conclusion that leading 
and non-leading air-channels exist. 


Swenson, George F., “An Experimental 
Study of the Relationship of Parental At- 
titudes to Functional Disorders of Artic- 
ulation in Children in Two Different Cul- 
tural Environments,” U. of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. 


This study was based on the hypothesis that 
a significant difference would be found between 
the attitudes (toward certain aspects of their 
children’s behavior) of the parents of chil- 
dren with functional disorders of articulation 
and the attitudes of the parents of children 
with normal speech. Two other questions were 
also explored: (1) Would there be a significant 
difference in attitudes between fathers and 
mothers? (2) Would there be significant rela- 
tionships among data gathered in two different 
geographical and cultural areas? 

Two separate studies, using identical pro- 
cedures, were conducted. In Honolulu, Hawaii, 
the experimental group was composed of 50 
pairs of parents of children with functional 
disorders of articulation, and the control group 
as composed of 50 pairs of parents of normal 
speaking children. In Ogden, Utah, the experi- 
mental and control groups were composed of 
35 Pairs of parents each. 

The Bryngelson-Glaspey picture articulation 
test cards were used in both studies to screen 
the children, who were taken from the third 
to the sixth grades in the public schools. John 
H. Wiley’s revised attitude scale, which was 
specifically designed to test those attitudes 
thought to be most closely connected with 
speech development, was administered in a 
clinical situation to the parents of the chil- 
dren selected. 

Summary of Results. Since the mean score 
differences between experimental and control 
groups in each of the separate studies fell just 
short of significance at the 5 per cent level, 
the raw data from these separate studies were 
combined to provide a larger sample. When the 
experimental and control groups of this larger 
study were compared, the difference between 
mean attitude scores of the parents of chil- 
dren with functional disorders of articulation 
and the parents of children with normal 
speech was found to be significant beyond the 
5 per cent level of confidence. The difference 


was significant for all three categories—fathers, 


mothers, and parent-averages (the mean score 
of each pair of parents). 

The difference between mean scores of fathers 
and mothers in both the experimental and 
control groups was significant beyond the 1 
per cent level of confidence. This difference 
was in favor of the mothers. 

When the mean attitude scores of the ex 
perimental and control groups in Honolulu 
were added together and averaged and com- 
pared with the totaled and averaged mean 
scores of the Ogden groups, a highly significant 
difference which favored the Ogden group was 
revealed in all three  categories—fathers, 
mothers, and parent-averages. 

It was concluded that, within the limits of 
this study, the parents of children with func- 
tional disorders of articulation had _ signifi- 
cantly less favorable attitudes than the par- 
ents of normal speaking children, and that 
fathers had significantly less favorable at- 
titudes than mothers, irrespective of speech per- 
formance in the children. It was further con- 
cluded that the environment of the relatively 
pure cultural area of Ogden, Utah, was more 
conducive to the development of favorable 
parental attitudes, as mesaured by the scale 
used in this study, than the multicultural en- 
vironment of Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Abstracted by Lee Epwarp Travis, U. of 

Southern California 


Varva, Frank Irvin, “An Investigation of 
the Effect of Auditory Deficiency upon 
Performance with Special Reference to 
Concrete and Abstract Tasks,” U. of 
Pittsburgh. 


This study is designed to test the following 
two hypotheses: “(1) Educationally deaf chil- 
dren are more efficient in expressing their con- 
crete learning ability than in expressing their 
abstract learning ability. (2) The differences 
between concrete and abstract learning abilities, 
in educationally deaf children, increase with 
age.” 

The data were obtained by securing IQ. 
scores indicating the abstract and concrete abil- 
ities of subjects in the age range from six to 
twelve years, enrolled in the Western Pennsy]- 
vania School for the Deaf in Edgewood, Pennsy]- 
vania. Seventy male and seventy female subjects 
are included. The Leiter International Per- 
formance Scale, Raven’s Progressive Matrices, 
and the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test are se- 
lected to measure abstract ability. The Grace 
Arthur Performance Test and the Hiskey Ne- 
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ABSTRACT: 


braska Test of Learning Aptitude are used to 
measure concrete ability. The first hypothesis is 
tested by comparing the five tests and evaluat- 
ing the differences in the mean scores on the 
tests of abstract ability with the mean scores 
on the tests of concrete ability. To test the 
second hypothesis, four tests, the Leiter, Good- 
enough Draw-a-Man, Hiskey and Grace Arthur 
are compared with each other at each of five 
age levels. 

An analysis of the data concerning the first 
hypothesis reveals that, in each case, the mean 
I.Q. scores from the tests of concrete ability 
are of higher magnitude than the mean scores 
from the tests of abstract ability. These dif- 
ferences are significant at 
level of 


the one per cent 
case except the 
instance in which scores from the Hiskey test 
are compared to those from Raven's Progres- 
sive Matrices. It is concluded that educationally 
deaf children do not deal with mental tasks of 
the abstract 


confidence in every 


type as adequately as they do 
more concrete mental tasks. 

The data concerning the second hypothesis 
yields inconclusive results. When the Leiter 
1.Q.’s, measuring abstract ability, are compared, 
at each age level, with the Grace Arthur I.Q’s, 
measuring concrete ability, the discrepancy be- 
tween the mean I.Q.’s increases with an increase 
in age. Similar results occur when the Good- 
enough Draw-a-Man I.Q.’s are compared to 
the Grace Arthur I1.Q.’s. The results of these 
two comparisons support the hypothesis that 
the differences 


with 


and concrete 
abilities increases with an increase in age. On 
the other hand, when the Leiter I.Q.’s, measur- 
ing abstract ability, are compared, at each age 
level, to the Hiskey I.Q.’s, measuring concrete 
ability, the discrepancy between the mean 1.Q.’s 
does not increase with age. Similarly, no in- 
crease in the discrepancy between the mean 
I.Q.’s is noted with an increase in age when 
the Goodenough Draw-a-Man I.Q.’s are com- 
pared to the Hiskey 1.Q.’s at each age level. 
The results of these two comparisons do not 
support the hypothesis that the differences 
between abstract and concrete abilities increases 
with an increase in age. 

Abstract by Ernest J. Buros, U. of Pittsburgh. 


between abstract 


Wilson, Frank Boyd, “A Study of the Ef- 
fects of a Superimposed Respiratory Pat- 
tern on the Breathing and Speech of 
Eight Athetoid Children,” Northwest- 
ern U. 

The present study was designed to evaluate 
and quantify the usefulness of the Electro- 

Lung as an instrument for establishing rhythmic 
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breathing patterns, with possible resulting ef- 
fects on oral communication, in eight athetoid 
cerebral palsied children with diagnosed breath- 
ing irregularities. The Electro-Lung was se- 
lected because it brings about active contraction 
of the muscles stimulated rather than passive 
movement which is the principle of the con- 
ventional type respirator. The instrument al- 
lows for alternate contraction of the muscles 
of inspiration and of expiration and the rate 
and intensity of stimulation is also adjustable. 


The subjects were studied, prior to the ex- 
perimental procedure, with regard to their 
respiration and speech by the use of respiro- 
metric tracings and tape recordings. The fac- 
tors of respiration which were studied were: 
rate of respiration, mean tidal air, vital capac- 
ity, periodicity of respiration, oxygen consump- 
tion, and ventilation. The factors of speech 
studied were over-all speech intelligibility, pre- 
cision of articulation, and length of sustained 
phonation. The subjects then received thirty 
twenty-five minute treatments in the Electro- 
Lung. 


of six weeks. 


This was accomplished over a_ period 
After termination of the six weeks 
of Electro-Lung respirometric and 
speech recordings were again made. To deter- 
mine any carry-over effect, two recordings of 


therapy, 


respiration and speech were made subsequent to 
the termination of the experimental procedure, 
one at the end of the second week and another 
at the end of the fourth week. It was felt that 
the pre-experimental and _ post-experimental 
measures could be compared so as to permit an 
evaluation of any effect the superimposed pat- 
tern would have on the subjects studied. 


The data obtained from the respirometric 
tracings were subjected to a subject by treat- 
ment analysis of variance. Information regard- 
ing the over-all intelligibility of speech was 
obtained by utilizing the judgment of a panel 
of listeners. The estimate of precision of artic- 
ulation was obtained from a careful phonetic 
analysis by an expert phonetician. The length 
phonation timed. All the 
measurements of were 


of sustained was 


speech expressed in 
median scores. 

An analysis of the respirometric data indi- 
cated that as a total group the eight athe- 
toids demonstrated significant changes in the 
measurements of rate of respiration, vital ca- 
pacity, periodicity of respiration, and ventila- 
tion immediately following the termination of 
the experimental procedure. The change that 
occurred tended 


As a total group there were no sig- 


to be maintained for four 
weeks. 
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nificant changes in the measurements of mean 
tidal air and in oxygen consumption. 

Observation of the information collected 
pertaining to speech would indicate that there 
was a tendency toward improvement in over- 
all speech intelligibility and precision of artic- 
ulation immediately following the termination 
of the experimental procedure. The improve- 
ment that was made during treatment was 
partially maintained for four weeks. 


The above findings would lend support to 
the hypothesis that the Electro-Lung may. be 
a useful clinical tool in the speech habilitation 
of the athetoid child. 


Worthington, Anna May Lange, “An In- 
vestigation of the Relationship Between 
the Lipreading Ability of Congenitally 
Deaf High School Students and Certain 
Personality Factors,” Ohio State U. 


Fifty-one congenitally deaf high school stu- 
‘dents of normal intelligence at the Wisconsin 
and Ohio Schools for the Deaf served as ex- 
perimental subjects for an investigation to de- 
termine whether or not relationships existed 
between lipreading ability and certain person- 
ality factors. These factors were (1) level of 
aspiration in which the reactions of the stu- 
dents to success and failure in a multiple- 
choice lipreading test were indicated by their 
estimations of proficiency on similar tasks about 
to be undertaken, (2) level of aspiration in 
which the reaction of the students to success 
and failure on a simple motor task were indi- 
cated by estimations of proficiency on similar 
tasks about to be undertaken, and (3) degree 
of adjustment as indicated by scores on a sen- 
tence-completion test. 


The tests used in obtaining scores relative 
to the personality factors were (1) a motion- 
picture film of the Multiple-Choice Intelligibil- 
ity Test, Form A, (2) the Rotter Level of As- 
piration Test, and (3) the Rotter Incomplete 
Sentences Blank, college form. The Ohio State 
Lipreading Test 410 was used to determine the 
relative lipreading ability of the students. 


In order to determine the relationship be- 
tween lipreading ability and behavior as indi- 
cated by scores on the level-of-aspiration stud- 
ies, the data were treated by means of corre- 
lation and chi-square techniques; the relation- 
ship between the patterns of behavior of the 
two level-of-aspiration studies, by a chi-square 
test; and the relationship between lipreading 
ability and degree of adjustment as indicated 
by the sentence completion test, by correlation. 


Within the limits of the present study, the 
following conclusions are drawn: 

1. There is no apparent relation between 
lipreading ability and behavior of a congenitally 
deaf high school student when he is confronted 
with a lipreading task. 

2. There is no apparent relation between lip- 
reading ability and behavior of a congenitally 
deaf high school student when he is confronted 
with a simple motor task. 

g. There is a probable relation between 
the behavior of a congenitally deaf high 
school student when he is confronted with a 
lipreading task and his behavior when con- 
fronted with a simple motor task. 

4. There is no apparent relation between the 
degree of adjustment of a congenitally deaf 
high school student and his lipreading ability. 


VII. Speech Education 


Bender, Ruth Elaine, “A History of the 
Education of the Deaf From Its Begin- 
ning to 1880,” Western Reserve U. 


No comprehensive and authentic study of the 
history of the education of the deaf has been 
done with thoroughness for one hundred and 
thirty years. As a consequence, much con- 
fusion and error is evident in the present brief 
historical chapters in publications concerning 
deafness. It is important to see the education 
of the deaf in relation to the education and 
social structure of its times. This work at- 
tempts to provide such a study. 

In earliest times, when all education was on 
a primitive basis, there was no need to make 
particular provision for the handicapped. There 
was much speculation among philosophers and 
medical men about the problems of the deaf 
but little understanding. 

The earliest known record of successful 
education of the deaf was by Ponce de Leon 
in Spain in the sixteenth century. For two 
centuries the training of the deaf continued 
to be an isolated and individual matter. Here 
and there outstanding men were given charge 
of deaf children from wealthy families. On 
the basis of contemporary reports, their suc- 
cesses were remarkable. 

In the eighteenth century the education of 
the deaf became a public interest. Notable was 
the work of the school of de l’Epee in Paris. 
This school built up a system of manual com- 
munication. At the same time, the Braidwoods 
in England and Heinicke in Germany were 
developing schools for the deaf taught by oral 
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methods. The control and support of these 
schools followed concurrent national trends. In 
England they were charity schools, governed by 
boards of trustees and supported by donations. 
In France and Germany they were under state 
support and control. 

In the United States deaf children were at 
first sent to Europe for their education. An 
attempt by John Braidwood to establish an 
oral school in Virginia failed. 

In New England the plight of a little girl 
deafened by scarlet fever moved her father to 
organize a project for opening a school for the 
deaf in the United States. Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet was sent to England, to study and 
bring back the oral method. Meeting with dif- 
ficulties there, he proceeded to France, where 
he studied the manual method. This he brought 
back to Hartford, Connecticut, where the first 
school was organized in 1817. Education for 
the deaf was rapidly incorporated in the public 
school systems of the various states by means 
of residential schools teaching by the manual 
method. 

In Europe oralism for a time lost much of 
its force, but was revived by educators in sev- 
eral countries, notably in Holland and Ger- 
many. In America the demands of parents for 
oral teaching led to the opening of Clarke 
School in Northampton, Massachusetts, in 1867. 

All these movements in various countries 
culminated in the International Conference for 
Instructors of the Deaf in Milan, Italy, in 1880. 
The congress discussed methods and declared 
itself strongly for oralism. 


Reeves, Elizabeth Walker, “A Program in 
Speech for the College of Liberal Arts at 
Howard University,” Ed.D., Columbia U. 


The purpose of this study was to plan a pro- 
gram in speech to meet the needs of the stu- 
dents enrolled in the College of Liberal Arts 
at Howard University. Interest in such a study 
developed from the writer’s concern about the 
poor speaking habits of many of the students 
whom she taught at Howard University and 
from the several reports of other faculty mem- 
bers of the University that the students lacked 
good voice and speech production. 


In pursuing the problem, consistent atten- 
tion was given to the purposes of the insti- 
tution, its practices in curriculum  construc- 
tion, the needs of the students, and programs 
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in speech education in American colleges. The 
investigation began with a study of Howard 
University and particularly of the College of 
Liberal Arts. Previous programs in speech edu- 
cation at Howard University were studied and 
the present offerings in speech were appraised. 
In order to determine the speech needs of the 
students, the writer used three methods of in- 
vestigation: a questionnaire filled in by the stu- 
dents not yet enrolled in the required speech 
course, an analysis by the teacher of the speech 
of students enrolled in a required speech course, 
and a free composition written voluntarily by 
students who had completed the required 
speech course. 

In the findings of the project, Howard Uni- 
versity is revealed as an outstanding institu- 
tion of higher learning through its unique 
contribution to the American Negro. Speech 
education at the College of Liberal Arts has 
struggled to exist, has been granted very little 
recognition, and today is woefully inadequate. 
Studies of the speech of the students disclosed 
needs in the areas of voice, articulation, rate 
and rhythm of speaking, oral grammatical usage, 
conversation, platform speaking, poise and con- 
fidence, and personal and professional develop- 
ment. 

The study culminated in proposals for an 
improved program in speech. Major recom- 
mendations are (1) that an admissions speech 
test, similar to that given in the early years 
of the College, be re-established in order that 
the speaking ability of each student may be 
diagnosed at the time he enters college, (2) 
that a Remedial Speech Laboratory be estab- 
lished for those students whose test results re- 
veal serious speech deficiencies, (3) that the 
College adopt a _ required Communication 
Skills course in which students with minor 
speech difficulties may study in sections empha- 
sizing especially training in speaking, (4) that 
each student be required to take one semester 
of speech upon satisfactory completion of the 
Communication Skills course of study, and (5) 
that, in accordance with a trend in American 
colleges to give greater emphasis to speech 
education, the Department of English offer a 
sequence of courses leading to a speech minor. 

The College of Liberal Arts has provided for 
a thorough study by the faculty of the present 
curriculum. It is expected that revisions in 
the speech course of study will reflect the pro- 
posals of this doctoral project. 





EDITOR’S NOTES 


The following information relative 
to the interests of the members of the 
Association was compiled by the Editor 
on the basis of the 1957 Directory, with 
the idea that the data might prove use- 
ful to him in connection with editorial 
policy. The figures in the first column 
represent the first-named interests of 
200 members drawn randomly from the 
total membership, and the figures in 


the second column represent the first- 
named interests of 100 members drawn 
randomly from the sustaining member- 
ship. The sums and percentages indicate 
the classification of terms into five 
categories, the first three of which seem 
to be specifiable groupings: public ad- 
dress, drama, speech correction. 

Some notable differences come to at- 
tention when one examines the percent- 














Total Sustaining 
First-Named Interest Membership (N 200) Membership (N 100) 
pub. sp. 42 33 
pub. add. 5 3 
rhet. 5 6 
rhet. & pub. add. Oo 1 
deb. 1 6 
hist. of rhet. o 53 (27%) 1 50 (50%) 
dram. 32 8 
theater 2 o 
theater arts 1 o 
playwriting 1 o 
play prod. i oO 
theater prod. 1 oO 
direct. 1 oO 
costum. 1 40 (20%) oO 8 (8%) 
sp. cor. 24 9 
sp. path. 6 2 
sp. therapy 1 i 
sp. & hear. 1 i 
audiology I o 
sp. rehab. o 2 
otolaryngology i 34 (17%) o 15 (15%) 
Eng. 10 2 
interp. 3 4 
radio 2 1 
tv 1 o 
radio-tv 3 1 
fund. 4 1 
gen. sp. 2 1 
sp. 3 1 
voi. sc 1 0 
Psy. Sp. ! o 
sp. & voi. 1 Oo 
comm. 1 o 
persuas. 1 0 
sp. ed. 1 5 
bus. sp. i Oo 
bus. comm. o i 
phon. o 1 
pol. sci. o 1 
sp. methods 0 i 
pub. rel. o 35 (17%) 1 21 (21%) 
None Listed 38 38 (19%) 6 6 (6%) 
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ages for the two samples. They run fair- 
ly evenly among the categories for the 
total membership. Although terms con- 
nected with public address appear with 
greatest frequency, they do not greatly 
exceed the numbers given for other 
categories. Terms related to theatre and 
to speech correction are also represented 
in substantial numbers. The sustaining 
membership shows a quite different dis- 
tribution, with public address terms ap- 
pearing much more frequently than do 
those in any other category. There is 
also a notable difference between the 
two samples in the frequency with 
which the members list no specific in- 
terests. 


Negatively stated hypotheses seem to 
be given greater prominence than for- 
merly in the reporting of investigations 
involving the use of statistics. Occas- 
ionally a manuscript appears in which 
the writer announces with little or no 
other introduction that his study has 
the purpose of testing the hypothesis 
that there is no relation between cer- 
tain variables. Sometimes a number of 
such hypotheses are related. This prac- 
tice seems to give rise to no great difh- 
culty in simple correlational studies, 
but in complex experimental designs in- 
volving a number of variables it can be 
the cause of considerable confusion. 
This is very likely to be the case when 
such hypotheses are numerous, or are 
introduced without an adequate de- 
scription of experimental procedures, or 
are stated in very general terms. In two 
or three submitted manuscripts, the 
negatively stated hypotheses did not di- 
rectly involve statistics, but were con- 
cerned rather with the feasibility of an 
investigation. The “null hvpothesis” is 
of course a well-established feature of 
statistics, and is useful in that context, 
or, in other words, where it is concerned 
directly with the function of chance in 
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numerical data. But in lines of research 
where one of the main problems is the 
development of experimental methods 
which permit definite conclusions, the 
rejection of the null hypothesis may 
merely indicate that there is some svs- 
tematic factor operating in the data. 
The identification of that factor (o1 
those factors) is a matter of inference, 
or of further investigation in which im- 
proved experimental procedures permit 
the elimination of alternative explana- 
tions. 

Such an evolution of method can be 
seen to some extent in studies of speech 
improvement. In the beginning the ev- 
idence consisted in ratings taken at the 
beginning and again at the end of a 
period of training. Generally, there was 
a “statistically significant” difference be- 
tween the means for the two sets of rat- 
ings, and in favor of the latter. But such 
evidence hardly established a connection 
between speech instruction and speech 
improvement; there were a number of 
other explanations (alternative hypo- 
theses): the rise in numerical values is 
a function of increasing maturity of 
the student, or of the elimination of 
weak students during the period of in- 
struction, or of the bias of judges, or of 
changes in the standards of judges, etc. 
Although a number of methodological 
problems remain, some of the alterna- 
tive hypotheses have been eliminated 
through such improvements as the use 
of control groups, the recording of 
speeches, and the mixing of beginning 
and terminal samples for presentation 
to judges. Clearly, it would not have 
been appropriate or logical to have said 
in the reports of those earlier investiga- 
tions that the purpose of the study was 
to test the hypothesis that there was no 
connection between speech instruction 
and speech improvement, for upon re- 
jection, the negative hypothesis would 
have become the positive hypothesis 
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that there was some connection, and the 
latter could not have been established 
by so primitive an experiment. Such 
considerations cause this editor to be- 
lieve that negatively stated hypotheses 
(concerned with the relationships be- 
tween variables) should be used spar- 
ingly and with close regard for the proof 
requirements of the contradictory of 
such statements, and that in the man- 
uscript they should follow rather than 
precede the description of experimental 
procedures. 


The publication of an article may be 
delayed if its author does not follow 
the published regulations concerning 
the preparation of manuscripts. The 
main sources which he should examine 


are the suggestions for contributors to 
Speech Monographs, usually carried on 
the reverse side of the title page, and 
the MLA Style Sheet, which can be se- 
cured from the Treasurer, Modern Lan- 
guage Association, 100 Washington 
Square East, New York, for twenty-five 
cents. The author should also examine 
recent articles in Speech Monographs, 
observing the footnotes and the way the 
tables are set up. Again, tables and foot- 
notes should be on separate sheets in 
the manuscript. 


Currently Speech Monographs has a 
backlog of about three issues; the pros- 
pective date for publication for articles 
accepted now (May 20) is March, 1958. 

H. G. 








